bdlatge portions of the country before unex! Lord'and Saviour Jesus Christ, and not for hisown 
plored by tlie mi he wotks and deservings ;” distinguish, as Hooker 
In Jan lset one of our number proceeded up | gig between justification and sanctification, and 


» Wealgo called at A 
neer 


It also affords us a good 


W@ paid in advance. A 


75 eents ; 


Prope 
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| the Presbyterian. 


EXTENSIVE TRACT DISTRIBUTION IN S{AM. 


Rev. Mr. Robinson saye,: duri 
we havé aiade a nomber of exeu 


the : year 
and 


north of Bankok’ some ‘distance, and.crossed over 
by a canal 40 the Tahchin river, some thirty miles 
west of the Ménam, and-paesed down the Tahchin 
sixty or seventy miles, nearly to ite mouth, and re- 
ned by another canal to Bankok. He found the 
whole distanée thickly settled, with towne and vil- 
hives Containing from five hundred to five thousand 
alfitants,eager to receive books, 
“Thr Bentember, two of us spent a week in visiting 
ces at the liead of the gulf. On 
the gulf we visit-d Baogpasoi, 
containing ‘from three thousand to four thousand 
inhabitant-, about two-thirds of whom are Chinese. 
hin, a small Chinese village 
‘Bangpasoi ; then went to Bangpskong, 
on @ large river of the seme name, which empties 
into the gulf from the north-east. The latter place 
contains about three hundred hou-es. 
We then procerded to the month of the Tachin 
river, whici: empties into twenty miles 
west of tue Ménam, and visited two considerable 
villages, the principal of which is called Mahachi, 


about three miles trom the mouth of the river, at 


the point where the canal intersects it leading to 
Bankok, as mentioned above. W e also went to the 
mouth of the Méklong river, which empties into 
the north-westetn part of the gulf about thirty 
miles west of the Tachin, and-is also connected to 
that river by achanoel. 

Recently Dr, Bradley. in company with Mr. 
Orr, pas-ed' down the canals above mentioned to 
the Méklong river, and reached’the town of Mék- 
long; which we had not time to visit before. It is 
situated near the moutli of that river. They found 
it a much larger place than they anticipated, con- 
taining from 90,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. 

Besides these tours, we have made frequent short 
exqursions by the numerous canals, in various di- 
rectidag, in and about Bankok. Wherever we have 
been, we have been treated with respect, and have 
usually seen some who knew us and our object ; 
and the firet thing they inquired for was books. 
Suitable Tracts to almost any amount might be 
profitably distributed here, if we had them. 


Station at the head of the Great Bazar. 


Providence has recently - us in possession of 
a place where we can distribute Tracts on a large 
scale and in a sy-tematic manner. A Siamese 
nobleman, one of the highest officers in the king- 
dom, of his own accord offered, and even uw ged us 
to rent one of his buildings for a very low rent. 
This building is situated at the head of the Great 
Bazar, near the city walls, 
This appeared so plainly an indication of Provi- 
dence for good, that we concluded to rent the 
» hoping that we might there have a station 
for preaching the Gospel to the: thonsands that 


‘daily pass and repass. For six weeks past some 
one of « 


our number has almost daily occupied the 


' place for two or thrge hours, in distributing books 
_ and cogversing with the people. 


Method of Distribution. 

_ We number each kind of Tracts, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, &c. 
and commence by giving No. 1, and at the same 
time give each person a card, noting the day of the 
month and the No. of the Tract, requesting him 
when he calls again to bring the card; when, if he 
can givea good account of ‘l'ract No. 1, we present 
him No. 2. In this way each one can obtain a copy 
of each of our Tracts, and in the order of the sub- 
jects. By requiring each person to give, in his own 

guage, the substance of the Tract last received, 
we may know if it has been read and understood. 
opportunity to enlarge 
upon and enforce the truths they have received. 
Almost daily the number of applicants has been 
reater than we could supply, and we have been 
obliged to come away and leave them. Contrary 
to our expectation, they have come from all parts 
of the country. We have also just opened a days 
school at that place, with good prospects. 

fi Some Serious Inquirers. 

A number of those who call for Tracts, have 
Jately evinced an uncommon interest, and say the 
wish to know what they shall do to be saved. 
‘Théy have devoured every book we had, and seem- 
ed impatient to wait till another could be printed. 

Some of them have crossed the river and called 


wpon us at our houses, for the express purpose of 


conversing more on the way of salvation. We 
know not, however, that any have really become 
Christians, but there are a number who say they 
have renounced idolatry, and wish to be disciples 
of Jesus. 

We earnestly entreat the prayers of God’s peo- 
ple for the gutpouring of the Holy Spirit on this 
“ valley of dry bones. 

The number of applicants for Tracts at our 
houses has been greater than any previous year. 
In such circumstances, we have considered it eur 
duty, to keep the press in operation. By strict 
economy, and by using Chinese paper fur some of 
our Tracts, we have continued printing thus far; 
‘bat must soon stop, unless we receive aid 
some quarter. 

He proceeds to give a complete list of all the 
printing done by the mission from the beginnin 
In 1896, amounting to 1,456,400 pages almost a 
of which have been reg “We have “ 

t (he says) distributed the present, year nearly 
a aig Tracts as we have been able to 

print during the year. The months of January 

and February are the cool seaso= in Siam, and we 

are acc to improve it in making excursions 

and giving Tracts more extensively than at any 

other season. But from the above statement you 

will perceive that the coming cool season will tind 
destitule 


us near: Tracts. 

A pone of new Tracts and portions of the 
Bible were in preparation; and aay bad obiained 
a number.of Tamu! Tracts from Ceylon, with a 
view to translating them into Siamese, the Siamese 


having originally derived their religion (Boohdism) 
from Ce im. at adopted many of the customs and 
habits of thought prevalent there. 


“EFFICACY OF THE BLOOD OF CHRIST. 


A thousand saints with all their fortitude, pa- 
tietice, and united efforts, could not bear the burden 
of one sin. What, then, did Christ endure when 
all the sirfs of the world were laid upon bim! 
Herein is love,”—euperlative, inconceivable, in- 
finite“ that he sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins”— without any exception of any sins 

sinners. Why do I not steadily believe it? 
dof harbour a itt. Why do 
forget’it! Why am 1 not always rejoicing in the 
happy saaaees of itt Nothing but the ‘blood of 
Christ exh wash out the foul stains of my life; and 
that Will doit. Aé sure as sin is death, Christis 


yable in six months; 
jable malignity of sin as committed against God— 


and 
|Our nature ip all its powers, our inability in our- 


ret invser- 


_|city-of the inspited Apostles, in ‘ Repentance to- 
in- | Christ.” 


“Teach, then, Brethren, 
than ever, the ruined and ‘fallen state of man as 
the Holy Scriptures reveal it, Unfold the u k- 


the deep, and in a proper sense, total corruption of 


selves to do any thing spiritually good—our re- 
sponsibility—our guilt, demerit, ruin, condemna- 
tlon, helplessness—the jnconceivable value of the 
soul—the nearness of eternal judgment—the ever- 
lasting duration of the miseries of a lost state. And 
point dut the remedy for all this, with the simpli- 


wards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 


Teach’ the atonement and satisfaction made to 
the Divine justice and government by the incarna- 
tion and obedience unto death of the con 
fal and co-equal Son of G Clearly explain 
that justification is thé penitent sinner’s being ac- 
ae and déalt with, and treated ‘ as righteous 
in s sight by faith only in the merits of our: 


boldly preach, as he did, that God ‘hath made him 
who knewW no sin to be sin for us, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him.’ Account 
this, as Luther, the Articulus stantis aut cadentis 
ecclesie, Read again, 1 entreat you, the incom- 
parable treatise of that great Reformer, on the 
epistle to the Galatians, which it seems will be 
ote more as requisite and appropriate in our 
Protestant Churches now, as it was three centu- 
ries since. 

“Teach also the divinily, and in- 
‘ward work of God the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 
giver of life, in all Scriptural fidelity, as infusing 
the. righteousness of sanctification; as renewing 
man afier the Divine image, creating him in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, raising him from 
spiritual death; inscribing the law of God upon 
his héart; transforming him in the spirit of his 
mind: a commeficing first, and then carrying on 
that new birth and life of holiness, which is the 
preparation and qualification.for serviag and loving 
God both on earth and in heaven—and in develop- 
ing this shun the fatal error of limiting, or appear- 
ing to limit, the determinate commencement of all 
this mighty transformation to the change of state 
and attengant grace—important and blessed as 
they are—received by the infants of the faithful in 
the sacrament of Baptism. 

“Teach, again the indispensable necessity of 
good works in all their ramifications, as ‘the 
fruit of faith and following after justification ;’ 
so that by them a lively faith may be as evidently 
known as ‘a tree is discerned by the fruit.’ Enter 
into all the details of duty as opened by our Lord 
in fiis Sermon on the Mount, and by the Apostles 
in the practical division of their epistles. Enforce 
the perpetual obligation of the Moral Law of God 
upon every human being. Explain the interior 
life of communion, with our heavenly Father, re- 
conciled to us in Jesus Christ; the duties of pri- 
vate and family prayer; of diligent study of the 
Holy Scriptures; of separation from the follies of 
the world, and of ‘ growth in grace and the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ to the 
last hour of Jife. 

« ‘Teach, further, in connection with all this, the 
constilution of the Christian Church, the dignity 
and importance of the public worship of Almighty 
God, the grace and efficacy of the Sacraments, the 
divine authority and perpetual obligation of the 
Lord’s Day, and the duty of reasonable subjection 
to the order and discipline of the Church as or- 
dained by Christ its divine Head. Finally, instruct 
men to ascribe the whole of their salvation in its 
purchase, its offers, its application, to the merciful | 
will and choice of God in Christ Jesus. 

“ Forgive my warmth, my honoured Brethren. 

“] speak as a father. The Gospel will soon 
slip from our hands, should this new rule of faith 
be fur one single moment acquiesced in.” 


-- 


CORRUPTIONS OF THE HUMAN HEART. 


A lesson the husbandman learns in his garden is, 
from the inside therein. He finds a little garden 
hath many weeds, many kinds, and many of every 
kind; and they come up without planting, and 
spring ‘much faster than herb or flower. He sees, 
if care be not taken, they will overtop the flowers 
and herbs, and that it will cost both observation 
and industry to pluck them up; and when, at 
length, the garden is quit of them, and is clean 
and fair, yet they will peep up, and spring again, 
and renew his trouble over again, and the endless 
business he hath with it; only the winter belps 
him, and pinches these weeds at the roots; but yet 
in the spring they revive egain, and give him the 
same trouble he had the year before. And this 
teaches him the difficulty of a clean heart and the 
industrious life of a serious Christian. He finds 
his garden without. What variety of sinful mo- 
tions and affections are rising there! How speed- 
ily has some lust got a-head! His pride has 
sprung faster than his humility by the half. His 
passion isata great height in comparison of his 
patience. He wonders at the strange growth of 
his corruptions. He concludes, that without a 
speedy and effectual course his garden will be a 
wilderness ; and therefore he awakens watchful- 
ness, and falls to serious mortification, repentance, 
and reformation of his spiritual estate; he _ to 
his knees, prays, and weeps for his evil desires, 
pursues them into every corner, and at length hath 
a clean heart ¢rected in him, and hopes now al] is 
well,and that the old man is dead and gone; but 
ere Jong he descries that he was but asleep: this 
corruption returns, and exercises him in the same 
way as before; till some happy affliction comes, 
bo that, with the blessing of God, doth break the 
dominion of sin, and death at length puts an end to 
this weary life. Faith isa rose that grows between 
two nettles—presumption and despair: and so hu- 
mility and patience. Every flower hath two weeds, 
two extremes, about it, which are like to grow 
with them, but must not grow over them. And 
this is the good husbandman’s task. His garden 
finds him work to weed as long as he lives.— The 
Husbandman’s Calling. (Ricnarp A. M.) 


A MOTHER'S LOVE 
Happy is he who knows a mother’s love. 


What is so pure? The patriot expects fame, 
the friend sympathy, and the lover pleasure. Even, 
religion, while she waters her faith with tears, 
looks forward to the best fruit of her love. But 
maternal affection springs from the breast unin- 
voked by the touch of interest. Its objects are the 
weak and the woful. It haunts the cradle of in- 
fantile pain, or hovers near the couch of the faint 
and forsaken. - Its sweetest smiles break through 
the clouds of misfortune, and its gentlest tones 
arise amid the sighs of suffering and of sorrow. It 
is a limpid and lovely flow of feeling which gushes 
from the fountain head of purity, and courses the 
heart through selfish designs and sordid passions, 
immingling and unsullied. 

What is so firm? Time and misfortune, penury 
and persecatiun, hatred and infamy, may roll their 
dark waves sutcessively over it, and still it smiles 
unchanged, or the more potent allurements of for- 
tune, opulence, and pride, power and spléndour 
may woo her—and yet she is unmoved! Mother 
“ Joves and loves for ever.” 

What is so faithful? From infancy to 

“ — good report and through evil report,” the 
dews of maternal affection are shed upon the soul. 
When heart-stricken and abandoned, when brand- 
ed by shame, followed by scorn, her arms are still 
open; her breast still K@hd through every trial 
that love will follow, cheer us in misfortune, sup- 


moisten the bed of death. i 


rench priests in 1836, to introduce themselves, 
contrary to law, into the Society Islands, and also 
of the conduct of the Queen and governors towards 
them, for which, it is reported, the Tahitian — 
ment has been humbled and punished by the 
Frigate “ La Venus.” | 

In this communication, I ehall state all the par- 
ticulars of iinportance, concerning the second and 
last attempt of the Catholics to get ion of 
Tahiti. It was repeated within two months after 
their first, attempt, and stands connected with it, 
though in the published libellous complaints against 
the Tahjtian government, which furnish an apolo- 
By for the outrageous conduct of the Venus, no al- 

usion is made to the last attempt, probably be- 
cause the Catholics were not permitted to land. 

Scarcely had the government time to congratu- 
late themselves in having rid of the intruders, 
before they were plunged into new difficulties, by 
the arrival on the 27th of January, (1837,) of the 
American Brig Columbo, of Boston, Captain H. H. 
Williams, direct from Gambier’s Islands, with two 
Catholic priests on board, one cf whom, was Frran- 
cis Claret, who had just beep sent away. ‘These 
prieets had- Jaid a new plan and were determined 
to make another attempt, to introduce the Catho- 
lic religion among the Tahitians, and for this pur- 
pose they secured the efficient co-operation of Cap- 
tain W. As scon as the Columbo came to anchor, 
the government sent a letter in English to the Cap- 
tain, endorsing a copy of Port Regulations, and re- 
questing his special attention to the fourth article, 
referring to the landing of passengers. | 

“Capt. W. immediately wrote to the Queen re- 
questing permission to land his passengers, which 
was refuséd. He wrote again to Her Majesty 
stating that his passengers were bound to Valpa- 
raiso; that they only wished to gtop at Tahiti for a 
few days, till they could find a passage to that port ; 
that his vessel, the Columbo, was bound direct to 
India, with her pearls, and of course it could not 
réasonably be expected that Her Majesty could 
be so crae] as to compel him to carry two honest 
passengers away to India, who were bound to Val- 
paraiso, | 

Notwithstanding nl) this, the Queen still with- 
held her assent. Accordingly, Capt. W. wrote 
again to Her Majesty, stating that if she did not 
give him permission to land his passengers by the 

Ist of January, he should land them without per- 
mission; that if she forced them on board again, 
he should remain at anchor and charge her $50 
per day for his vessel, and that if he was compelled 
to take them to Valparaiso, he should demand from 
Her Majesty by the first Man of War, $2000 for 
the charter of his vessel. This would be reasona- 
ble as it would do injury to his voyage, taking him 
so much out of his way in his passage to India. 
Many threats were used, as is often the case, to 
intimidate the natives and frighten them into a 
compliance with the evil machinations of the 
priests and Captain. 

The Queen and governors were greatly per- 
plexed, and add the following letter to the 
American Consul, requesting his interference, viz. 

Papaoa, January 30, 1837. 

Mr. Moerenhaut—Peace be with you from God. 
This is what we have to say to you, because you 
are the representative of the President of America. 
You reside here as Consul that you may watch 
narrowly the conduct of American citizens that 
they may not trouble this government, also that 
the Tahitians may not trouble them. You well 
know that difficulties are now rising; the person 
making these difficulties is the Captain of the 
American Brig. This is what we have to say to 
you. Speak plainly to that Captain of the Ameri- 
can Brig, that he do not put on shore the passen- 
gers now on board his ship, nor allow their proper- 
ty to be landed. 

We now depend upon you to interfere as Ame- 
rican Consul, this Captain being an American citi- 
zen. Command him not to break the peace of this 
Island. Should he be obstinate, to act according 
to his own@leasure, and not regard the laws of our 
and, evil will ensue. ‘This is all we have to say. 
Peace be with you. 

Signed by Pomare V. 
and eight judges, governors, and chiefs. 

To the preceding letter, the Consul replied that 
he shduld not accede to their request, but should 
take sides with Capt. W. against the government. 
At this critical moment it would be difficult to de- 
termine what course the government would have 
taken, had not the Lord caught the wicked in their 
own craftiness, and fully exposed the whole Jesu- 
itical plan, 

It was correctly ascertained, that when the Co- 
lumbo left Gambiers, there was then at that place 
a French vessel, bound direct to Valparaiso, on 
Board of which, the priests might have taken a 
passage, had they desired to. It theréfore seemed 
very strange to Her Majesty, why, if the priests 
wished for a passage to that port, as they pretend- 
ed, they did not take one pirEct, instead of com- 
ing to Tahiti,a thousand miles directly our of their 
wey to wait for an uncertain opportunity. 

ust at this time also, another circumstance oc- 
curred, which settled all their queries beyond the 
possibility, even of a doubt. 

Mr. Ringman, the second officer of the Colum- 
bo, had previously been at ‘Tahiti, and left with a 
friend some goods, to be sold in his absence, the 
avails of which were to be committed to the care 
of the Rev. Mr. Pritchard, for safe keeping till his 
return. Consequently, ascertaining that his goods 
had been sold, he called on Mr. P. for the avails. 
Says Mr. P., during your absence, your creditors 
at Valparaiso, have written to me to forward the 
avails of your goods directly to them, that their de- 
mands against you —_ be cancelled. Mr. Ring- 
man expressed no small surprise that his creditors 
should feel so much solicitude about their claims, 
and said, “The Columbo is bound directly to Val- 
paraiso, and I wish for the avails of my goods, that 
I may satisfy my creditors according toagreement.” 
Says Mr. P., “some weeks since, when the Colum- 
bo was here, your Captain thought it very doubtful 
whether he should return direct to Valparaiso or 
Boston. What makes you now think that you shall 
go to Valparaiso?” Says Mr. Ringman, very in- 
nocently, “ We have two Catholic priests on board, 
and if the Queen does not give them permission to 
stop here, Capt. W. has engaged to take them to 
Valparaiso.” 

This, as you will perceive, was a very desirable 
piece of information just at that moment, and was 
of course forthwith communicated to Her Majesty, 
and enabled her and her governors to act accord- 
ing to their wishes, fearless of all threats. ‘They 
kept this information to themselves, but acted ac- 
cording to the light which dawned upon them. 

On the morning of the 3ls§ January, Capt. W. 
ordered his boat to set the priests ashore. The 
natives, at Her Majesty’s orders, waded into the 
water to’prevent the boat from landing, but offered 
no violence. The Captain soon perceived that it 
would be perilous to make any further attempts, 
and immediately ordered his boat to return to the 
vessel. And soon the Columbo sailed, carrying 
away the priests. 

The Consul and the Captain were tly en- 

The latter left Tahiti, threatening to send 
immediately from Valparaiso, a Man of War, to 
demand of Her Majesty $2000 for the charter of 
his vessel fot carrying the priests to the very port 
where he had engaged to carry them, when he first 
took theni at Gambiers; and, if the Queen refused 
to pay the $2000, she would get her pay for her 


“colours, and punish the Captain for his conduct. 


conduct in powder and ball. 
Thus ends the Catholic efforts at the Society 

Telands. is Jesuitism ; 

“m ' iniquity” receives in the Paci 

Perhaps I ought to add in this place, that the 

laymanand carpenter who accompanied the priests, 


eksten the bed o smooth the pillow of pain, and 
Happy is he who knows a mother’s love. 


seldom done. 


seamen natives who might wish to amuse 
themselves;with the practice of gambling. If I 
mistake not, this is the frst gambli ment 


ever erected at Tahiti, and will tless be the 
souree of great mi-chief to seamen and the natives, 
unless supprssed by the government. 

ig there any thing here worthy of censure from 
the’ French'nation, except it be towards her own 
subjects, for their attempt to vivlate established 


laws! Is not the Tahitian nation an independent fi 


nation, enjoying the sdme rights with aJl free na- 
tions, to enact and sustain their own laws! If the 
conduct of the Venus is correctly reported, the 
French nation will certainly condemn it, pay back 
the francs, return the utes to the Tehitian 


SPAULDING. 


From the Presbyterian Advocate. 
CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION. 


Then they that feared the Lord spake often one 
to another, aod the Lord hearkened, and heard it ; | 
and a book of remembrance was written before 
him for them that feared the Lord, and that thought 
upon his neme. Mal. iii. 16. 

Christian conversation is highly important in 

romoting our own sanctification and that of others; 

t it is a lamentable truth that many io the 
church of Christ seldom engage in this profitable 
exercise. No man liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself, is a declaration of sacred truth, 
and is‘never so fully applicable as it is when it re- } 
fers to the people of God, who are not only linked 
together by a sacred tie, but who also are in some 
degree united to the impenitent. Then how very 
essential ig it for all to resume the ancient custom 
of conversing on the great subjects connected with 
our aterndl interests, that we may benefit our- 
selves and the impenitent who often mingle with 
us. We are commanded in the word of God, ‘ not 
to forget te do , and communicate, for with 
such sacrifices is ever well pleased ;’ and He 
even records the conversation of His people, res- 

cting His glory, and the salvation of souls with 

ly deligh', in the*book of His remembrance. ‘I 
ain the Lord, I change not.’ Mal. iii. 6. 

Let us inquire if there can be any thing done 
to promote Christian conversation among us. The 
writer would much rather some more experienced 
person wauld dictate on this important subject, but 
she will make one or two suggestions; and as an 
introduction to them she will relate the particulars 
of a social little party_which she had the privilege 
of attending not long since, and which was conduct- 
ed in manner, in some respects, -different from 
common: friendly meetings. The gentleman and 
lady of the house, who were members of the 
church, had invited their pastor and his lady to- 
gether with some other Christian friends, to pass 
the eveniag at their house. We met, and after the 
common salutations, the gentleman and lady who 
had so kindly solicited our company, introduced 
religious conversation, and soon all were engaged 
earnestly in laying plans for the prosperity of 
Zion, consulting the requirements of God’s Word, 
and how they could best effect what He had given 
them to do for His church, and for the conversion 
of the impenitent. When any of the company re- 
lated any tiing that was encouraging, which had 
resulted from the blessing of God on past effort, a 
holy jey would brighten the countenances of these 
Christians, ahd it seemed to stimulate them to re- 
solve to. ¥e more vigorously employed in their 
Master’s work. Before we separated an hymn of 
owe was sung, and prayer ascended to that 

is blessing might rest on our conversation, and 
that He would direct us to the use of those means 
which would most effectually promote His glory by 
leading sinners to the Saviour. It was one of the 
most interesting parties the writer ever enjoyed. 
Surely thought she, these Christians resemble the 
people of God in the days of Malachi. She part- 
ed with them with regret, yet with a mind full of 
anticipation that ere long, they and she would 
meet to part no more. 

We certainly can do something to encourage 
pious conversation, and make it more general in 
our friendly intercourse one with another. Let 
the heads of families direct the attention of com- 
pany to some special object of interest in the cause 
of Christ, and consult them in relation to the means 
to be used to accomplish the desired result; this 
will awaken an interest in all who love the pros- 
perity of Zion. If any appear to lean too much to 
their own understandings, refer them to the re- 
quirements of God’s Word, and thus lead and sti- 
mulate each other in the path of duty. 

Conversation on personal duty, and the great 
things pertaining to Christ’s kingdom, might be- 
come more general in prayer meeiings than it is. 
Can there not be asubject given at one meeting to 
be talked of at the next, and thus continued from 
time to time. . 

If any can point out a better method, the writer 
hopes they will do it soon, so that all who fear the 
Lord may be encouraged to speak often one to 
another, and thus aid each other in their journey 
heavenward; and the Lord will hearken, and hear, 
and remember and bless. 


Yours truly, 


From the Watchman of the South. 
THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS, 


It is better my friends should say, “how si- 
lent he is,” than ** how much he talks.” More peo- 
ota in speaking too much, than in speaking too 

ittle. 

A cross dog, an angry bull,a drunken man, a 
noisy woman, and a bear robbed of her whelps, may 
never be safely encountered. 

If the heart be cold in prayer, pray until it grows 
warm. ‘T’o forsake the closet because you are not 
in a good frame, is to go away from the fire be- 
cause you are cold. : 

He who prays often, will be most likely to pray 
earnestly. 

He who has no stated hours of devotion, gives 

inful evidence that he thinks the matter of but 

ittle importance. 

If it is my standing and office in the church, and 
not the state of my heart that gives me comfor- 
table hope of salvation, 1 have good reason to be 
alarmed. 

Some would escape much sin, if they were not 
too proud to say—* [ do not know.” 

If all men knew how near they were to death, 
many would be praying who are now scofling. 

He whose plan includes none but himself, 
may diminish his cares, but must multiply his 
sorrows. 

He who regards himself hisown, so far as to make 
his will, and not the law of God, his guide, will 
find that there are penalties for this transgression 
as severe as for any other. 

The man who says, “ it is time enough yet to 
think of dying,” shall own himself a fool, when he 
who said, “ it is high time to awake out of sleep,” 
shall be entering into rest. 

He who wastes moments, will misspend a life- 
time. 
She that abideth not at hcme, cannot expect her 
own family to call her blessed. 

If this age is more remarkable than any previous 
one, it must be for its fickleness and frivolousness. 
An unusually large number of the race are in the 
butterfly state. 

To vensure with benevolence, to reprove with 
meekness, to praise with moderation, and to repeat 
a narrative without «exaggeration, are four things 


It is always safe to go on the supposition that 
we are very thuch inclined to think too well of our- 
selves. 

How different an aspect many a contest would 


JSrom meelings for social 


the Church, to impart to his chosen people such a 
continued spiritual influence as to secure the 
Chorch against seasons of declension, is an inquiry 
perhaps as much beyond the reach of our means 
of knowledge, as the question why he suffered: 
sin to enter into the world. Yet one great fun- 
daméntal truth is established upon incontrover- 
tible evidence, by the method he has chosen for 
dealing with his people; the total depravity of 
allen man; for itis a universal fact, that when- 
ever he is left to himself, he astray from God ; 
and the history of the iia shown it would 
soon become extinct, if divine influences were 
withdrawn, It was not long after the earth 
was lors before mankind became xo cor- 
rupt that it was necessary to gestroy them with 
a flood, in order to preserve the Church. Yet very 


from God, and given themselves up to idolatry, 
that it became necessary for the chosen of God to 
depart from his father’s , and become a Wén- 
derer in a strange land. As the designs of God's 
mercy have been developed, the revival of religion, 
after seasons of declension, has been more marked, 
striking, and powerful, As a subject of contem- 
plation adapted, as we suppose, tothe present state 
of the churches, we propose for 4 few weeks to 
review the Bible history of religious awakenin 
and reformations, in order to trace out the feelings 
which preceded and accompanied these seasons of 
“refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” 
And, as introductory to an intended series of 


articles on this subject, we this week give some of 


the principal signs or marks of spiritual declen- 
sion, which may, perhaps, be profitable subjects 
of contemplation, for those who wish to return 


‘unto the Lord, that their backslidings may be 


healed. 


1. A secret feeling that we have attained such 

permanency of religious feeling and character as 

to be in no danger of backsliding. This is the. 
beginning of self-confidence —the starting point of 
declension. It is to such that the exhortation of 
the apostle is addressed, “Let him that thinketh 

he etandeth, take heed, lest he fall.” This state 

of feeling is designated by the wise man as a 

mark of the fool: “He that trusteth in his own 

heart is a fool.” Whenever this feeling begins to 

prevail, the individual ceases to feel hie epen- 

dence, ceases to look to Christ fur grace and 

strength, and relaxes his watchfulness. Before he 

is aware of it, he finds himself left alone, to strug- 

gle on in his own strength. Then he feels the force 

of the expression of St. Paul’s, “ When I em weak, 

then am I strong.” 


2. A secret aversion to closet duties. This is 
one step beyond the last. The feeling above de- 
scribed is one which may take place during the 
warmth and ardour of first love. But this is one 
that comes over the soul after temptations have 
commenced, and in some degree prevailed. There 
is no design at this stage, to omit any duty; but 
when the season of devotion arrives, it is not wel- 
comed, as it used to be. . 


3. The next step is, a disposition to encroach on 
the time alloted for closet duties. When once the 
practice is admitted of hurrying over the exercises 
of secret devotions on account of the pressure of 
special occasions, Satan will find it easy always to 
make out some special case, and soon the habit 
will be established, so tha', if any thing in the 
course of the day is to be hurried, it must be devo- 
tion. ‘For this time only,’ the Scriptures are 
either neglected, or hurried over without suffering 
the truth to remain long enough in the mind to 
make an impression. editation, by which the 
soul rises above earth, and communes with invisi- 
ble things, is neglected ; and self-examination is 
put off to some more convenient season. Prayer 
is hastily performed while the mind is roving upon 
the passing avocations of the day. Alas! how 
many closets can bear witness to such scenes! 
When this becomes the settled habit, the torch of 
piety is seen but faintly glimmering, or it flickers 
and 

4. A secret desire to find an excuse for absence 
prayer. This may be de- 
tected when there is no disposition to forsake the 
people of God; but rather a desire still to retain 
their triendship. But the exercises of these meet- 
ings, not finding a response in the soul, become 
dull and uninteresting. Conscience is not yet 
quite dead, neither is the desire of maintaining a 
credible profession extinct. But if an excuse can 
be found for absence which satisfies conscience, 
and which may éatisfy others, he feels a secret satis- 
faction. 

3. A growing want of spirituality and delight 
in the service of the sanctuary. ‘lhe people of 
God haye ever taken special delight in the place 
where God’s honour dwelleth ;” and they find his 
words, which drop like genial rain from the sanc- 
tuary, “sweeter than the honey, and the honey 
comb.” But, when this feeling gives way to a 
growing dullness, accompanied by incessant 
wanderings of the mind, it isa sure mark of de- 
clension. 


6. Increasing insensibility under the reading 
or hearing of God's word. One of the marks of 
the contrite soul, with whom God delights to dwell, 
is trembling athis word. ‘There is a tenderness 
of conscience—a preparation of the ground on 
which, if the good seed of the word falls, it will 
produce an impression. There will be a convic- 
tion of sin, penitence of heart, faith, love, joy, 
peace, as the truth is presented calculated to call 
forth these exercies and emotions. But, when we 
read, or hear the word of God as we would listen 
to the “ very lovely song of one that hath a plea- 
sant voice ;” or for the purpose of criticism; or 
when we sit under it, in a dull and lifeless frame, 
with waking dreams and vagaries filling the mind, 
we have reason to fear that we are ina very bad 
state. 


rious and humble piety, is a tender, melting spirit. 
It is the movings of a broken and contrite heart. It 
is far removed from all hardness and bitterness. It 
is submissive and subdued. It spreads a heav: nly 
sweetness around it. 


8. A growing insensibility to the of God, 
and the condition of the panne of 
Christ is a spirit of tender concern for the glory of 
God, and of overwhelming sympathy for lost souls. 
The likeness of Christ in the heart of the believer 
is first manifested in the outgoings of this spirit. 
If, then, we feel a diminishing interest in the con- 
version of the world, and the salvation of sinners 
around us, it is a sad sign of declension. 


9. An increasing disposition to “look at the 
things that are seen and temporal,” more than the 
“ things that are unseen and eternal.” When: ur 
vision of unseen realities becomes obscured, and 
we find at the same time a growing attachment to 
this world, it is a bad sign. 


10. An increasing worldliness of spirit. This 
is a sad symptom indeed. 

11. A relish for worldly pleasures and amuse- 
ments. ‘Thisis an indicatiotfof a very low state 
of declension, if not of the entire absence of vital 
piety. 

12. A secret desire to throw off the responsi- 
bilities of a Christian profession. The restraint 
necessary to maintain an appearance of consisten- 
cy, is very irksome to those who have gone so far 
as to exhibit the two last mentioned marks; and 
persons have been known under the influence of 
these feelings, to ask for a dismission from the 
church, that they might enjoy the world ; thus de- 
liberately choosing their portion in this life. Bat 


wear, if mankind knew as much of the parties as 


and who was permitted to remain on Tahiti, because’ they do of themselves. 


this is like the soldier asking a dismission from the 
‘army of his country, that he may go over to the 
enemy. 


soon after the flood, they had again so far departed |} 


7. Increased hardness of spirit. The spirit of se- | 
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lucubrations upon it. hen visiting Christian 
friends on certain joyful anniversaries, and com- 
muning with them un the “things that accompany 
salvation,” it has occwrred to me that they are dis- 
posed to form too high @ estimate of m 
character. Admitting my sincerity in the sight of 
an all-seeing God, still ‘1 could not but painfully 
feel, that these dear brethren now see mé to a great 
advantage, and at a distance from the cares and: 
tria's inseparable from the domestic state; and 
consequently find me more calm, more cheerful, 
and perhaps more spiritual, than I really am under 
other and ordinary circumstances. hen thus 
mixing with “the excellent of the earth,” I had 
moreover a character to maintain, as a professed 
Christian; and on that account also I might be led 
to walk more circumspectly. Not that the eye 
even of the holiest of men ought to influence a be- 
iever in comparison with the eye of God; yet so 
deep is the natural corruption of the human heart, 


a few of those “ who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity,” will confess that the arrival of some 
eminent Christian gt their door has supplied that 
stimulus to spiritua i'y, which re to have been 
furnished by the consideration, “ Thou, Lord, seest 
me.” 

When, therefore, these Christian brethren, at 


8® | whose houses we may occasionally reside, not only 


admit our sincerity, but even admire our piety, and 
speak of it in terms of somewhat high commenda- 
tion, is it not needful to jnquire, seriously, and ata 
throne of grace, “ What am I in my own family?” 
For every one mnst admit the difference between 
manifesting a religious character in the social cir- 
cle, and sustaining it in the domestic. In the for- 
mer every thing may occur to promote our tempo- “ 
ral comfort and excite our Christian cheerfulness ; 
our will, perhaps, is net opposed; our inclinations 
are not thwarted; our temper is not tried. In the 
latter, our children and domestics may do some- 
thing that is contrary to our will, that thwarts our 
inclination, and seriously tries our temper. How 
indispensable, then, ig the inquiry, ‘* Am I that real 
saint at home that I am supposed to be abroad ?” 
Here humility = become the subject of our 
self-examination. For in the presence of those 
who are distinguished by intellectual attainments, 
we must, more or Jess, restrain any rising disposi- 
tion to secure our own praise. Common courtesy. 
may lead us to pay a certain deference to their 
expressed opinions. Still more may our pride be 
abashed by the spiritual superiority of our associ- 
ates. When holding. intercourse with persons of 
the above description, we may be, to an unusual 
degree, lowly in our own deportment. Yet is this 


goodly raiment equally worn by us in our respec- 
tive families? They, perhaps, treat our opinions 
with such becoming deference, that we are neces- 
sarily beset with the danger of self-exaltation, 
and are perhaps not inst it. So also 


prominent to view in the circle of our Christian 

friends, that it perhaps commanded their admira-’ 
tion, is it equally apparent amidst the ordinary and 

inevitable trials to which our temper is subjected 

at home? A like inquiry might be made as to our 

spirituality of discourse. For, though it must of 
necessity receive a fresh stimulus, when enjoying 

“the communion of saints,” still it ought not to 

fail, beyond what the cessation of that stimulus 

“— naturally occasion, in the bosom of our own 

mily. 

How vast is our obligation to walk, in the pre- 

sence of our household, consistently with our seri- 

ous proféssion, and how beneficial are-the effects of 
our consistency on their minds and manners, are 

points too clear to demand any proof. Our chil- 

dren and servants will at least form a higher esti- 
mate of the value of vital Christianity, when they 

can daily trace its ascendancy in our own life and 
conversation. On the contrary, they will too 

naturally form false estimates of our religion, if 
they observe no such results. In the latter case, 

the injury done to the family, in their immorta! in- 
terests, cannot be adequately conceived till the day 

of universal judgment.—Lond, Chr. Obs. 


BRAINERD AT CONNECTICUT FARMS, 
NEARLY 100 YEARS AGO. 


com . Was made sensible of utter inability to 
preach without divine help; was in some 
good measure willing to leave it with God, to give 
or withhold assistance, as he saw would be most 
for his own glory. Was favoured with a consider- 
able degree of assistance in my public work. Af- 
ter public worship, | was in a sweet and solemn 
frame of mind, thankful to God that he had made 
me in some measure faithful in addressing precious 
souls, but grieved that I had been no more fer- 
vent in my work; and was tenderly affected to- 
wards all the world, longing that every sinner 
might be saved; and could not have entertain- . 
ed any bitterness towards the worst enemy liv- 
ing. In the evening, rode to Elizabeth Town; 
and while riding was almost constantly engaged 
in lifiing up my heart to God, lest I should lose 
that sweet, heavenly solemnity and composure of 
soul which I then enjoyed. Afterwards was pleas- 
ed to think that God reigneth; and thought I 
could never be uneasy with any of his dispensa- 
tions, but must be entirely satisfied, whatever tri- 
als he should cause me in his church to encounter. 
Never felt. more sedateness, divine serenity and 
composure of mind; could freely have left the dea» 
est earthly friend for the society of angels and spi- 
rits of just men made perfect: my affections soar- 
ed aloft to the blessed Author of every dear enjoy- 
ment. I viewed the emptiness and unsatisfactory 
nature of the most desirable earthly objects, any 
further than God is seen in them, and longed for a 
life of spirituality and inward purity; without 
which | saw there could be no true pleasure.” 


THE YOUTHFUL MARTYR. 


William Hunter, aged 19, finding a chapel open, 
entered, and began to read in the English Bible 
which lay upon the desk. He was imprisoned, but 
Bishop Bonner offered to make him a freeman of 
the city, and to set him up in business, if he would 
recant. He answered, “I thank you for your 
great offers; but, my lord, 1 cannot find it in m 
heart to turn from God for the love of the bebe | 
for I count all worldly things but loss, in respect 
of the love of Christ. His parents came to him, 
and desired heartily of God that he might continue 
to the end in that good way which he had begun. 
As he went to martyrdom 
said, “ God be with thee, con William.” He re- 
plied, **God be with you, good father, and be of 
good comfort; for I hope we shall meet again.” 

At the stake he kneeled down and read the fifty- 
first psalm, till he came to these words—‘ The 
sacrifice of God is a broken spirit ; a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.’ He. 
refused to recant when offered the Queen’s pardon. 
The ceun shone suddenly out of a dark cloud. The 
martyr said, “Son of God, shine upon me.” He 
cast his psalter into his brother’s hand, who said, 
“ William, think upon the holy passion of Christ, 
and be not afraid of death.” “ Behold,” he re- 
ene “T am not afraid.” He then raised his 

ands to héaven, and said—* Lord receive my 

irit.” 

P What a striking instance is this of the power of 
religion, not only in the prospect of sufféring, but 
in the very, scene itzelf. Reader is your religion 
of this kind? Have you renounced the world for 
Jesus '—London Youth's Magazine. 


There is greater depravity 


in pars 
sin, than in committing it. To deny, as Peter did, 
is bad ; but not to weep billerly, as he did, is worse. 


religious | 


and so subtle the devices of the adversary, thatnot | 


as to the grace of meekness. Though it stood so , 
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THE PRESBYTEER AN. 
“* SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1839. 


- Teaus— Three Dollers if paid within six months, or 
Tire Dollare and Fifty Cents in advance. 


are pleased 
with the suggestion madé by one of our correspon- 
dente in our present number, that the approaching 
celebration in December would furnish a suitable 
occasion for the youth of the Church to testify their 
special gratitude to God, not only by their devo- 
tional, bot their thank-offerings. ‘The happiest 
results might be anticipated if they should com- 
their energy and zeal’ in promoting the suc- 
cess of the observance. In regard to the collec- 
tions, the young members of every congregation 
_ might unite in a temporary organization, and ap- 
point committees for obtaining contributions for the 
important objects named in the Assembly’s Circu- 
Jar. We think, however, that it would not be wise 
to adopt that part of the suggestion which pro- 
poses the application of moneys thus collected for 
missionary purposes. -The introduction of a new 
object would tend to distract and divide and conse- 
quently defeat the plans of the Assembly. The 
subject of missions is already entrusted to an able 
« 4nd enterprising Board, and its system of making 
annual collections from the Church is every year 
becoming more perfect and efficient. The celebra- 
tion in December was designed especially to ob- 
tain means for the establishment of the Board of 
Publication, which can never occupy its proper po- 
sition among the Boards of the Church, without a 
special effort of benevolence. It needs and must 
have a capital; and this can only be obtained by 
liberal contributions on such an occasion as the 
one proposed. We are of opinion therefore that 
the collection on thie anniversary should be strict- 
ly confined to the objects specified. To give suc- 
cess to those, ministers, elders, communicants, and 
the youth of both sexes, may well unite both their 
prayers and their efforts. While on the subject 
we deprecate a failure; it would be a lasting stig- 
ma on the orthodox Church, and would give occa- 
sion for taunts from those who are not friendly to 
- our success. We hope our orthodox brethren of 
the editorial corps will not fail to give prominence 
to this subject in their columns. 


Tue Trave.tiine Circus.—Our correspondent 
treats this subject amusingly and yet through the 
sarcasm, our readers may easily see the evils 
which he regards as necessarily connected with 
- this species of amusement. Few of our vil- 
lages escape the travelling caravan—we say es- 
cape, for it brings inevitable evil in its train. The 
atteation of the more sober part of the community 
is diverted from appropriate employments, by 
the exhibition of feats which have the charm 
of novelty; the youth are drawn within the vor- 
tex of bad company ; idling and drinking are cer- 
tain concomitants; and a depraved set of vaga- 
bonds have a fine opportunity for doing mischief. 
We have more than once heard villagers complain 
of the approach of a travelling circus, as the ap- 
proach of a pest, 

New Oarnopox Cxurcn.—We are happy to 
learn from the acknowledgments in another column, 
that our much esteemed friend, the Rev. Mr. Red- 
ington of Moscow, N. Y. has 8o far succeeded in 
his endeavours to erect a new temple for the wor- 
ship of Gud. It will be perceived that his Church 
is situated within the exscinded region, and that in 
the midst of discouraging difficulties, he has pur- 
sued the most eligible course for avoiding litiga- 
tion. Mr. Redington, standing almost alone in his 
region of country, from the first avowed his ortho- 
doxy, and cheerfully met the opposition to which 
hie consistent courage exposed him and his little 
fluck. We are sorry to perceive that so little has 
been contributed by the Church in Philadelphia to 
an object so commendable, and we feel assured, 
that the reason is, that no opportunity was given to 
many Of our friends to contribute. It is not yet 
too Jate, and we should be happy to take charge of, 
for the purpose of transmitting, any donations which 
may be made for this purpose. 

Minutes or AssemBLy.—We have felt the 
Rame regret expressed by our correspondent rela- 
tive to the peculiarity in the printed minutes which 
he has pointed out. For our own part we feel an 
ulter indifference to titles, but there is often more 
vanity in declining, than in wearing them, and if 
colleges will confer them, we see neither good or 
harm resulting from recognizing them in our Church 
judicatories. Some however, regard these sup- 
posed “fourth grades” as unsuitable to the minis- 
terial character, and no doubt they feel a very sin- 
cere abhorrence for the * semi-lunar fardle’’ appen- 
dage, (as Dr. Samuel Cox expresses it) but 
- we really believe it can confer merit on no one, 
and should not be made the occasion of unkind 
taunts. Our chief objection to the omission of 
titles in our printed minutes, is that it deprives 
us of a mean by which we have been accustomed 
to distinguish certain men. Thus for instance, 
when we are told that Mr. Green delivered an ad- 
dress before the Assembly, we never should sus- 
pect that our venerable friend Dr. Green was the 
person indicated. Neither the Stated or Perma- 
nent Clerks are chargeable with this, as it was 

done by a formal vote of the Assembly. 

. Mecancno.ty.—It becomes our painful duty to 
announce the early and unexpected decease of two 
of the young servants of the Lord, who were pursu- 
ing their studies with a view to the Gospel ministry. 

One, James R. Lewis, was a student at the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, who was attacked 
with fever, attended from its first access with de- 
‘liriam, of which there was no abatement until with- 
in a few hours of his death. He then became con- 
scious of hie situation, and manifested resignation 
to the Divine will, and that peace which is procured 
by the blood of sprinkling. He finished his earth- 
ly course on the 26th of July. | 

The other, Benjamin H. Bennet, was pursuing 
his studies at the South Hanover Institution, and 
was a youth of much promise. On the 3d of last 
month, in company with a number of his fellow 
students, and in the enjoyment of high health, he 
repaired to the adjoining river to bathe. Separated 
at some distance from his associates, he suddenly 
disappeared beneath the water, and was not recov- 
ered until life was extinct. His body was found 
within a rod of the shore, and in water only four 
feet deep! Thus early, but we may hope, safely, 
have fallen two who had consecrated their talents 
to God. “Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight.” May the melancholy intelligence 
not only infuse new zeal into those who remain, 
but awaken in the minds of some of the youth of 
our Church the resolve, to step forward and supply 


Our Foreion Missions. —We beve not, hither- 


readeretethe followiag resolutions adapted 
second annua! meeting of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church ; but regard 
them as of too much importance to pass unnoticed. 
Ia assuming her proper position among Christian 
denominations as a missionary society, the Presby- 
terian Church had to encounter and surmount 
much formidable opposition, originating in foreign 
influence, but embodied among her own mem- 
bers. Whether the Church would ever be per- 
mitted to conduct the work of Foreign Missions 
was, at one time, extremely doubtful. The his- 
tory of the Assembly of 1836 will long be remem- 
bered as irreconcilably hostile to ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations for this purpose. It was the darkest 
period of our history, but it happily preceded the 
dawn of a brighter day. The great principle of 
church missions has at length triumphed; the 
judgment of the people has been convinced by ar- 
gument, and their affections begin to centre upon 
that glorious institation which has struggled into 
existence, and which now promises to be a bless- 
ing to the world. Itis quite possible that some 
members of the Presbyterian Church may yet re- 
gard our Foreign Board with little interest, and 
some few, perhaps, with dislike ; but the day for 
serious opposition to it, has, we trust, passed 
away for ever. Still it is to be apprehended that 
indirect means may be employed to diminish its 
influence. If this should occur, it will be from 
the encroachment of foreign institutions or such 
as have no ecclesiastical connexion with us. The 
Presbyterian Board has no desire to interfere in 
the slightest degree with the legitimate operations 
of other and kindred Societies, and all it requires 
in return, is to be permitted to orcupy its own pe- 
culiar field unmolested. Without the cordial and 
unanimous aid of the Presbyterian Chorch it can- 
not prosper; it needs, and should have all the 
free-will offerings which the members of that 
church intend to dedicate to the cause of Foreign 
Missions; and hence its progress must be materi- 
ally retarded, if it has to encounter divided affec- 
tions and divided gifts. Other institutions should 
not wish to occupy its ground—chriatian delicacy 
and christian justice should prevent them from do- 
ing it; but if from any cause, or in any way, the 
attempt shall be made; it should be promptly and 
indignantly resisted. The language of every 
Presbyterian should be——‘ The institutions of my 
own church are trast-worthy, I have confidence in 
them, and they shal! be the dipensers of my gifts.’ 
This may be stigmatized by those, who have an 
object to accomplish, as a narrow and sectarian feel- 
ing; but it is such a one as none will be ashamed 
to avow, whose attachment to their own church 
is just and enlightened. 

A silly attempt to escape the charge of bigotry 
has, for many years, operated as a paralysis on the 
Presbyterian Church; other denominations took 
advantage of this morbid feeling, and drained the 
Church of its resources to advance their own par- 
ticular interests ; but a far different feeling now 
prevails. Presbyterians now rightly judge, that 
if there be any thing peculiar in the doctrines of 
their own church, which has influenced them in 
choosing their ecclesiastical connexion, they 
should, by évery lawful means, endeavour to en- 
large the limits of their beloved Zion. If they 
regard their doctrines as true, and important to 
themselves, they justly conclude that they must 
be equally important to the heathen, and that that 
institution should be sustained which will promote 
their diffusion. Every effort, therefore, which 
may be made to abstract funds from the Presbyte- 
rian Church to promote the missions of other 
churches, either in Pagan or Papal lands, should 
be discountenanced. We now subjoin the resolu- 
tions to which we before referred, and while we 
hope they may be respected by other denomina- 
tions, we shall feel it to be our duty toote in 
a sufficiently significant manner, any efforts made 
in contravention of thein. : 


“1. We dosincerely believe that the Church of 
God, as such, and by virtue of the Divine authori- 
ty vested in it, and the Divine command resting on 
it, is notonly called upon, but bound todo its utter- 
most for the conversion of the whole world; and 
that if there be any direct efforts which can be better 
made in a mode not ecclesiastical, yet such at least 
as can be better made by the Church as such, should 
be so made ; and that the work of missions is most 
eminently of thiskind. We do, therefore, earnest- 
ly hope that no attempts will be hereafter made 
from any quarter, or for any part of the foreign 
field, whether Pagan, Papal, or other, to enlist our 
churches, or to operate amongst them, in favour of 
other missionary institutions. We desire to occupy 
no more than our own field; but we wish to do that 
fully ; and we expect to be allowed to do it with- 
out conflict or even collision. . 

“2. It is earnestly desired by the Board that the 
whole Christian world should know precisely the 
ground we occupy, the doctrines we profess, and 
the religion we are striving to spread abroad 
amongst men. We feel that, in all possible cir- 
cumstances, a similar unreservedness and candour, 
on the part of all missionary institutions, is indis- 

nsable to public confidence; and that to with- 
fold it, would justly excite the suspicion of the 
Church of Christ.” 


Tue Harvest.—The fruits of the earth have 
been most abundant during the present season, and 
all who have beheld the teeming fiel:ls, and the rich 
rich and luxuriant growth of vegetation, must have 
been struck with thecontrast between the present and 
past season. Then all was sterile and sun-burnt, 
now all is prolific; then it was painful to see the 
desponding looks of the farmer, and the miserable 
plight of the cattle deprived of their customary 
pasture, now the reaper takes the full sheaves to 
his bosom, and the cattle luxuriate in the green 
meadows. Who has made the difference? The 
labour of the farmer has been the same in both sea- 
sons—he has ploughed and sown the same fields, 
but God in the one instance has withheld, and in 
the other bestowed his blessing. By his provi- 
dence the showers refresh the earth, the seed ger- 
minates, the crops are made abundant; to Him, 
therefore, thanks are due. ‘The farmer who ac- 
knowledges not his dependence on God, must be 
insensible and brutish. 

Tae Avcnterarper Case.—The history of this 
case, in which the Established Charch of Scotland 
has come into collision with the government, has 
already been given in our columns. It has been 
disposed of for the present by the following act of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
which was on motion f Dr. Chalmers adopted by 
a large majority of the Assembly. 

“The General Assembly having heard the re- 
port of the Procurator on the Auchterarder case, 
rand considered the judgment of the House of Lords, 
affirming the decision of the Court of Session, and 
being eatisfied that by said judgment all questions 


of civil right, so far as the Presbytery of Auchter- 
arder is concerned, are substantially decided, do 


‘now, in accordance with the uniform practice of 


this Charch, and with the resolution of last Gene- 
ral Assembly ever to give and inculcate implicit 
obedience to the decisions of civil courts in regard 


the vacancy which has been made in the ranke. 


to the civil rights and emoluments secured by law 


to the Church, instruct the said Presbytery to offer 


to, had ‘an. opportunity to direct the ailention of our | & Auch od ‘be ne claimi 
any other right or pritlege 


no farther resistance to the claims of Mr. Youu, 
of the patron to the emoluments of the benefige 


connected with the said benefice. 

“* And whereas the principle of non-intrusion is 
one coeval with the Kirk of Scotland, 
and forms an integral part of its constitution, em- 
bodied in its pre te and declared in various 
Acts of Assembly, the General Assembly resolve 
that this principle cannot be abandowed, and that 
no presentee shall be forced upon any parish con- 
trary to the will of the congregation. 

“And whereas, by the decision above referred 
‘to, it appears that when this principle is carried 
into effect, in any parish, the legal provision for 
the sustaintation of the ministry in that parish ma 
be therefore suspended, the General Assembly be- 
ing deeply impressed with the unhappy conse- 
quences, which must arise from any collision be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and 
holding it to be their duty to use every means in 
their power, not involving any dereliction of the 
principles and fundamental laws of their constitu- 
tion, to prevent such unfortunate results, do there- 
fore appoint a committee for the pu of con- 
sidering, in what way the privileges of the Nation- 
al Establishment, and the harmony between Church 
and State, may remain unimpaired, with instruc- 
tions to confer with the Government of the country 
if they see cause.” 


UniversaL Repemprion.—The Churchman in 
noticing the address of Bishop McCoskry, deliver- 
ed at the commencement of the Theological Semi- 

‘nary of the Episcopal Church in New York, among 
other strong expressions of condemnatioa, uses the 
following: 

“ We utter no word of anger or impreeation ; but 
we intercede with tears of sorrow and prayers of 
faith for the man who has repaid the generous con- 
fidence of the Church by planting a sting in her 
bosom, whose rash hand has defaced the diadem of 
her glory, and whose light words have invited to- 
w her the finger of reproach and derision.” 


This has a serious aspect; but we will let the 
Churchman explain for himself the grounds of his 
earnest dissent. It is simply this: 


“The chief (and perhaps were it well consider- 
ed, the only) cause which renders Bishop McCos- 
kry’s Address repugnant to the spirit of sound and 
enlightened piety inculcated by the Church is, we 
apprehend, its want of a full recognition, expressed 
or implied, of the doctrine of Universa. Redemp- 
tion.” (!!) 


Nores in THe Country.—The philosophy which 
expatiates in the fields of infinite space and boasts 
of its discoveries, not only of other worlds, but 
systems of worlds, affects to regard man as too in- 
significant to receive the special notice of his Cre- 
ator; and the earth on which he dwells, as a mere 
atom amidst the magnificent works with which 
it is surrounded. Without pretending to discredit 
the splendid results of astronomical research, we 
object to the inference. Man can never be insig- 
nificant, with endowments so exalted and a desti- 
ny so stupendous; with the image of his Creator 
enstamped uponvhis intellectual and moral being ; 
and the place of his habitation, redundant with all 
that can charm the senses and instruct the mind, 
if it be inferior in the traces of its beauty to other 
material worlds, which twinkle upon us from their 
immeasurable distances, is only so to a conjectural 
philosophy. Other worlds may be more august, 
but less beautiful than our own little planet of 
which we possess a more certain knowledge. It 
affords a field sufficiently wide, at least, for our 
present excursion; during which we may renew 
our acquaintance with the scenes which, in our 
boyhood, we loved to haunt, and with those num- 
berless beauties of nature which attracted and still 
rivet our gaze. made the country,” and 
thither we eagerly direct our course to pursue the 
study of nature in its tranquil retirement. He that 
would enjoy the outspread beauties of rural scene- 
ry, must not be content with the passing glance 
caught from the window of a pent-up stage coach 
or steam car; but with the free foot of the pedes- 
trian, insuring health and vigour, rendering every 
summit accessible and every descent easy and 
safe, must seek the shaded retreat, traverse the 
valleys, and pass from peak to peak of the ever- 
lasting hills. 

The endless diversity of forms, and the variety 
in the arrangement of the features of a Jandscape, 
present at each step a new scenery. ‘The surface 
undulating or champain; divided by mountains 
with their interjacent vales ; covered with ancient 
forests or spread out in the prairies—those oceans 
of vegetation; in a wild and uncultivated state, or 
laden with the fruits of a careful tillage; with here 
an embosomed lake, and there a broad river; light- 
ed up by the sun or darkened by the obscuring 
storm; the insects humming and glittering in their 
gorgeous apparel, the cattle Jowing, and the birde 
carolling in the joyousness of their hearts—these 
are the general features in the outspread landscape. 
In the combination of these, in their picturesque 
arrangement, we discover new beauties springing 
up to enchant the eye. 

The change of position in the observer will pro- 
duce an apparent change in the disposition of the 
features of the scene, and thus afford new views, 
A river when observed from ite banks is an object 
of interest, but when contemplated from the moun- 
tain height, and followed in its silvery meanderings, 
and embellished with its emerald isles, is incom- 
parably more engaging. A cultivated valley may 
present many objects of attraction to the near ob- 
server, but when viewed from an eminence, which 
gives extent and finish to the scene, softening each 
harsh feature, spreading before the eye cultivated 
fields with their blossoming trees, a village, dis- 
tinguished in the distance by its church spire, a 
river spanned by its bridge, or a quietly slnmber- 
ing lake, the lover of natural beauty drinks in 
pleasure at every gaze, and is reluctant to retire 
from the post of observation. 

Nature furnishes an exhaustless variety of scene- 
ry from the peculiar modifications of position and 
form, and as in the human countenance, a few fea- 
tures may be so disposed as to present an endless 
diversity of expression. A river may flow quietly 
and gracefully between its enamelled banks, or 
rush forward impetuously over its rocky channel ; 
a mountain may rise from its base with its thickly 
wooded sides or its bare and bleak rocks—it may 
frown in nearness with its impassable ravines and 
overhanging cliffs, or strike softly on the eye in 
the dim distance. 

The objects which, in their grand outline, are 
thus impressive, will bear a minoter inspection. 
Rural occupations have their peculiar charm ; the 
cattle grazing in the moist meadow, the sheep on 
the hill side, the merry harvester in the field, the 
sturdy ploughman pursuing the straight furrow, 
the dairy maid at the churn, will in their tugn en- 
gage attention. And then who can complain of 
monotony, when at every stem some new flower 
attracts by its beauty and fragrance, some striking 
mineral or geological featare invites inquiry, or 
some husy and active insect displays the handy- 
work of its Creator? | 

It is to the works of God as thus variously ex- 


hibited, that few are insensible, while many court! 


| 


their retreats for instruction, entertainment, or de- 
coatemplations The painter, with practised 
eyé, scans, the scene which he wishes tq impress 
on the canvass. -He selects the position which 
commands the most distinguishing features of the 
landscape, and thea, with mimic art, traces in mri- 
niature the jutting rock, the babbling brook, the 
luxuriant foliage, that he may convey to others 
the resemblance of objects, which, in their native 
grace, awakened his own enthusiasm. ‘The poet, 
too, nurses the coming fancies, and drinking in, 
from the surrounding scenery the elements of beau- 
ty, combines them in a thousand eloquent forms to 
charm the ear and soothe the heart. A minstrel 
has well pourtrayed his entrancement. 
And oft he traced the upland, to survey 

When o’er the sky advanced the kindling dawn, 
The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain grey, 

And lake, dim gleaming on the smoky lawn; 
Far to the west the long, long vale withdrawn, 

Where twilight loves to linger for awhile ; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 

And villager abroad at early toil, 

But lo! the sun appears! and heaven, carth, ocea 

smile. 

But what is nature? It is God manifested in 
his works; or it is the splendid temple which he 
has erected for his own glory, and which he has 
profusely ornamented with the products of his 
infinite wisdom, skill, power, and goodness. 
Hither he invites his intelligent creatures to ap- 
proach, that they may be inspired by the contem- 
plation with thoughts worthy of their nature and 
of their God. The pleasure of the mere poet, 
painter, or naturalist, in scanning these works, is 
not comparable to the pure and refined enjoyment 
of him, whose heart filled with the love of God, 
gazes round, and as each new and beautiful object 
strikes his eye, can exclaim, “my Father made 
them all.” ‘That an admirer of nature should be 
an infidel is indeed surprising. Surrounded by 
so many evidences of the divine omnipotence, 
goodness, and careful providence, it is marvellous 
that any should withhold the praise that is due to 
God. And yetitisso. Love to God cannot, in 
the first instance, be inspired, although it may be 
quickened by a contemplation of nature. The 
Gospel alone can subdue the stubborn heart, eradi- 
cate its corrupt principles, and awaken in it the 
pure flame of love. Taught in its school, we can 
then go forth into the fields and see God in every 
thing, enjoying his works, admiring his goodness, 
and anticipating still richer displays of beauty 
and grandeur, in the world which he has prepared 
for our permanent rest. 


For the Presbyterian. 
GRATITUDE OF YOUTH. 


Mr. Editor—My mind has been taken up for 
some time with the question, whether there are 
not thanks due the Lord from the youth of our 
church. And whether they are not called upon, 
in an especial manner, to give evidence to the 
world of the gratitude they feel to God for inducing 
them at so early a period to accept of the offers of 
the Gospel. ho, among all the sons of Adam, 
have greater reason for thankfulness than those 
who have been led to dedicate themselves to the 
Lord in the days of their youth. Are not the 
richest blessings in God’s word promised to those 
who dedicate the best—the whole of their days 
to his service, and should not God’s richest bles- 
sings call forth the most fervent acknowledg- 
ment of our gratitude? What oy privilege 
than to be permitted to behold the dawning 
of that glorious time, when the heathen shall be 
given to Christ for his inheritance, and the utter- 
most part of the earth for his ssion! and are 
we not permitted toenjoy this sight, yea more, made 
the honoured instruments, in the hand of God, in 
bringing it about. Would not the anniversary in 
December be a very suitable time for thie youth of 
the church to cast a thank offering into the trea- 
sury of the Lord. A plan has suggested itself to 
me, by which the contributions of the youthful 
portion of the church can be given distinctly from 
the general contribution given on thateoccasion. 
Let there be a fund established, called the youth’s 
thank offering to which the youth of the church 
can contribute ; let that fund be at the disposal of 
the next General Assembly to be devoted to Mis- 
sionary purposes in whatever way they may think 
proper ; and in my humble opinion, the liberal con- 
tributions of the rising generation in the church 
will give ample proof that the millenial glory is 
nigh at hand. Nothing, in my opinion, would 
have so salutary an influence on the minds of the 

outh of our church as the carrying into effect 

fally the plan herein contemplated; it would cer- 

good independent of the con- 
. A Youru. 


tainly result in much 
tribution. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CONNEC. 
TICUT. 


Being a member of the Presbyterian Church, of 
oun fee] an interest in its welfare and exten- 
sion. Buta particular reason why I| feel interest- 
ed in its establishment in Connecticut is, that it is 
my native state; and Enfield, where the church is 
established, is the native town of my father’s ances- 
tors. 

Notwithstanding the state of Connecticut was 
the place of my natural birth; another state, and 
within the geographical limits of the Presbyterian 
Church, was the place of my spiritual birth. In 
adult age, I was baptized into the faith of our 
Lord, inthe Presbyterian church. 

I had long designed to visit that part of the 
state, on account of its having been the birth place 
of my ancestors: but I now have a still greater 
inducement, for I love my mother the church—the 
church of my birth. 1 love the image of God, 
wherever it may be found: but during my resi- 
dence among Congregationalists, | was without 
God and without hope, and therefore could form no 
religious attachments, personal or public. 

I congratulate Presbyterians in Connecticut in 
particular, and the members of our church in gene- 
ral on account of this auspicious event. 

I am happy to perceive that an agency has been 
established at Thompsonville, to extend the circu- 
lation of ‘ The Presbyterian.’ P, 


For the Presbyterian. 
MINUTES OF 1839. 


Mr. Editor—The printed minutes of the last 
session of the Assembly, give the usual evidence 
of the careful and correct manner in which the du- 
ties of the Stated Clerk are performed; but I was 
sorry to observe a want of uniformity in the prefix- 
ing of the proper titles to the clerical members of 
the Assembly. I believe it has been generally the 

ractice in our documents to give each minister 
his proper title; especially as it is otherwise diffi- 
cult to distinguish the Bishops from the Rulin 
Elders. In the last minutes the title of Reverend, 
is generally omitted ; and unimportant as this dis- 
tinction may be, it seems hardly respectful to draw 
a minute in this form, (page 157.) ‘* Resolved 
That A. Green be requested to furnish a copy of 
his address,” &c. As the title is given occasion- 
ally in the minutes, the inquiry naturally arises, 
what is the ground of distinction? It has been 
the result, evidently, of inadvertence, but still it 
is better te be uniform. 

It is remarkable that the clerks of Presbyteries 
still neglect to make full returns of their statistics. 
Some of the largest and most liberal churches appear 
in the table with entire blanks, as to their increase 
or contributions, It ought to be considered that the 
preparation of this table is not merely to gratify 
curiesity, but to encourage and stimulate the 
churches to the duties connected with each of the 
heads of report; and nothing has a stronger ten- 
dency to beget inattention than to have the example 
of the large churches on the side of — 


For the Presbyterian 


AND PATRONAGE. 


There isa romantic sort of charm thrown around 
a circular tent, where music and shouts alternately 
are heard, from mirth and revelry within.- A 
moving catavan—a showy menagerie, accompan- 
ied by a band of amateurs, playing on kent bugles, 
trumpets, French horns, Pempeiian trombones, 
fifes, clarioneta, and drums, is enough to set a 
country town all astare and agape, and al! listen, 
arrectis auribus, to sounds unused, and quite en- 
chanting. Ti yaro! as the Indian would say; who 
comes here? Oh! it is only a wandering company 
of gentlemen of Jeisure, who have escaped from the 
din and heat of city life, to breathe country air, 
and for want of patronage there have pushed off to 
try their fortune among rustic neighbours, who can 
seldom enjoy the rare treat of an equestrian dis- 
play, much as they love it, and who after harvest 
times are as idle as their piping, vaulting visiters 
could wish, and quite delighted to see the curiosity. 

A circus and a menagerie! both to be seen for 
half of a dollar, and who cannot afford half of a 
dollar for such an entertainment, whether all his 
debts be peid, or his clothes whole, or his family in 
bread, or not. And that only once in a year, or 
perhaps a life time. A large giraffe, 15 feet high, 
an ibex and a gazelle, sensible animals;—a num- 
ber of tame quadrupeds, on whose well-trained 
backs, grand feats are to be shown ;—several bi- 
ped®, 'ycleped men, (how deservedly I pause not to 
inquire, since they show not themselves men, but 
of the simia species ;) and one soi disant lady :— 
(too true, Mr. Editor, too true! I have it from 
several reputable witnesses:)—and several little 
boys—dear young children—trained up to caper 
ma and make fine citizens in due time! 
Are these to be seen for half a dollar a piece. Ad- 
mirable generosity, to furnish such a feast of soul 
to gentlemen and ladies, for a few dimes! 


What can have been the origin of this delectable 
soul-stirring entertainment? | think I have found 
it by research among learned lore of the olden time. 
I can give you Augustine, and his learned exposi- 
tor, Ludovicus Vives, for it. It appears that the 
circensian plays, “ Romulus did institute at Rome, 
in the fourth month after he had built the city (as 
Fabius Pictor recordeth) the same day that he 
forced away the Sabine Virgins. Circenses they 
were called, (saith Servius) because they were 
compassed with swords; of circa and enses; for 
the (not as yet nice) antiquitie having not as yet; 
built any places fit for such exercises, practised 
them between a river side, and a rank of swords, 
that the idle might see danger on both sides.” 
“ Afterwards ‘Tarquinius Priscus appointed a ring 
for them, which was afterwards called Circus max- 
imus; and eyery year, as Livie saith, were those 
games celebrated, being diversely named, as Mag- 
ni et Romani, et Circenses. They were consecrated 
to the god Consus, whom the Greeks call Hippo- 
seidon, that is, Neptune, the horse rider, to whom 
Evander (as Dionysius saith) erected a temple in 
Latium, and ordained a feast day for him which 
the Greeks called Hippocratia, and the Latins 
Consualia, on which day all the horses and mules 
were exempted from labour, and were decked 
with garlands.” Ile further states, that, “ when 
as Romulus could not obtain women of the neigh- 
buuring nations, for his citizens to marry with, by 
the advice of his grand-father, Numitor, and the 
Senate, he gave out that he would celebrate some 
games in honour of Neptune. So ‘the women, 
their neighbours, coming to see the sports, the Ro- 
mans took them all away by force (especially the 
Sabines) out of the midst of the exercises. For, so 
had Romulus and his companions resolved, the 
fourth month after the building of Rome.” So 
much for the origin of this rational entertainment. 
From such a beginning we might augur nothing 
ordinary, in the way of purity of manners and strict 
virtue, in @ community where it receives much 
countenance. It still, we believe, sustains the ex- 
emplary morals of its founders. As to the advan- 
tages of the circus, we have not much to say. But 
doubtless there must be many of them, or so expen- 
sive and really laborious an institution could not 
live in a free, enlightened, and Christian Jand. 
Never having heard others, however, describe any 
they have discovered or experienced, I am left en- 
tirely to my own judgment, and this directed some- 
what by the popular feeling, for I cannot speak 
from experience. But there are these advantages, 
all will perceive. 


LA number of beautiful horses are kept 
well fed and curried; and the horse is certainly a 
noble animal,and ought to be taken care of. It 
would be a sin not to be willing they should have 
all they get, poor beasts! for they perform their 
part well. 


2. Tavern keepers are able to make some money 
by the circus; and our worthy inns must be sus- 
tained—all trades must live. 


3. The wild animals too are fed, and have good 
‘attendance, such as few of them have any right to 
expect, seeing they are such enemies to man. 


4. ‘The worthy performers chiefly are advan- 
taged, They make their four hundred dollars or so, a 
day, clear of the expense of feeding their stock, 
and thus they keep theinselves in good condition 
from head to heels. Heels, we say, emphatically, 
for full as much depends on their heels as heads, 
in performance; for those are often where these 
should be, and without his heels, a performer 
would be almost as well off as if he had no head. 


5. Moreover, the people, for whose pleasure the 
treat is served up, have a most happy opportunity 
of getting rid of all their useless money, and of 
showing their generosity. What care they for 
five hundred dollars so well spent! They would 
give twice the sum rather than miss the sight. 

6. The next advantage is the fine sentiment 
which is promoted by the display—a taste for the 
arts—for horsemanship—for company—for dress— 
all these are greatly promoted. : 

7. Then it is so useful in promoting family or- 
der, as parents and children al] go, and the father 
and mother can overlook the behaviour of the 
young folks, and keep them steady. 


We forbear to speak of the advantages in a pure- 
ly moral and religious point of view, especially if 
any of old Romulus’ sons should happen to be 
among our modern Circensians, and play the old 
Sabine game again. They will forgive us the in- 
sinuation, we hope, but we do not assert anything 
—no! notwe! Well, atrucetothis. Next, we 
muy consider the patronage given to the circus. 
And this is a very ample field. We have never 
observed amy thing more general, at any time. 
All classes, either sex, all ages were there, except 
a few modish people, always unfriendly to the peo- 
ple’s happiness. 1 could ex them, but m 
charity forbids.—Yes, all classes, 1 might add all 
colours—that is, all we have here, for we do not 

retend to have either Patagonians or Circassians, 
but we have the Caucasian, and African, and all 
were at thecircus. This is real republican fashion 
—all on equality—none above none below the rest. 
How amiable a sight—all on a footing, for the time 
being! Each with his half of a dollar, or two or 
three of halves, if more than one is admitted. 
Now this is something like! It isdoing the thing 
in good earnest! How movihg a spectacle! The 
town is all alive! The streets are strewn with 
people. The belles and beaux, the haut ton, and 
the plebian—the mistress and maiden, all in one 
grand procession, their faces aj] to the same point 
—in they there they see—are seen—laugh 
applaud, witness men and boye, and a poor lonely 
female from among the rest, all striving and toiling 
to entertain them.—Up they go, down they go, 
over and over they go, again and again and again 
and again, till they have given jerks and twists 
enough of their poor limbs to psy their spectators 
for the fifiy cents a piece, and then, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, you may go home. 


And now, it is al] over in one place—and we 
must leave the agreeable assemblage to take their 
course to some other borough to give them a share 
of so rich a treat. Now is not this worthy of an 
American public—a patronage such as must surely ; 
encourage and sustain the splendid institution. In- 
deed, so great are the expenses of the institution, 
that I doubt not the musicians hardly get more 
than a member of Congress per diem, and each 
ostier and mountebank not less. And if the insti- 


circumstance, from a}i 1 can hear, it is not like- 


people are resolved to support it, for many atten- 
' | dants on it are seen at church—though far more, I 


must confess, never ase, or very seldom. 
J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OF MOSCOW, N. - Y.—ACKNOW- 


EDGMENT OF 


Mr. Editor—You will greatly oblige the Pres- 
bytgrian church of Moscow, N, Y. by inserting in. 
your paper the following acknowledgment of do- 
nations, received by them for building a new meet- 
ing house. This acknowledgment would have 
been made long since, had we not been waiting to 
complete our collections. They are not yet com- 
plete, but we defer no longer, lest our friendsshould 
think we have forgotten their kindness. 
We hereby thankfully acknowledge the receipt 
of = ae amounts for the purpose above 
ified, viz. 

ew York City—B. W. Rogers, (build- 

ing lot) $100; J. Leuox, (through 

Dr. Phillips,) $100; Mrs. Leavens- 

worth, $30; R. Jaffray, $25; J. 

Phyfe, $20; T. H. Haile, @10; R. 

L. Stuart, $10; J. Johnston, $10; 

E. Platt, Jr. $10; S. Holmes, $10; 

W. B. Crosby, $10; M. Allen, $6; 

J. D. Royers, $5; J. Warren, $5; 

J. Paton, $5; A. R. Walsh, #5; J. 

Boyd, $5; J. M‘Night, 5; P. Cat- 

lin, 35; G. D. 85; J. Pitcairn, 35; 

A. R. T. $2; R. Carter, $2; T. 
_ Wilber, $2 ; Cash, $2 ; do. 2; do. $2; 308 00 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Dr. Engles, @5; 8. 
Allen, $5; J. Schott, $5; A. Henry, 
$5; M. Newkirk, $5; Dr. Green, 
$5; A. Symington, $5; J. Boyle, 
$5; W.S. Martien, $5; M. L. Be- 
van, $9; S. Richards, g5; J. S. 


Spencer, $5; F. V. Krug, $3. 63 00 
tmore, Md.—Mr. George Morris, 
through Rev. G. Morris. 
Albany, N. Y.—Ananias Platt, $25 ; oth- 
ers, through him, $25. ‘ 
Ogdensburgh, N. Y.—J. Fine, $20; J. 
Averell, $10. 30 00 


Several members of Synod of New Jer- 
.— Dr. Miller, $3; Dr. Carnahan, 
; L. V. Brown, $3; N. Murray, 

#2 ; S. K. Kollock, $1; J. Foster, $1. 13 00 

Presbytery of Newton,—Easton. Pa. 
through J. Gray, 2 75 
Belvidere, N. J.,1. N. Candee, 18 00 
Amwel],—Hull, 5 00 
Greenwich and Harmony, N. J. 

t, $5; Irwin, $5; Long, $5; 

Talmage, $9. 2000 88 75 

Wilkesburre, Pa.—H. Anheauser, $8; 
J. Dorrance, $5: Mrs. Hollenback, 
#5; Mrs. C. Butler, $2. 

Sparta, N. Y.—J. M‘Nair, $125 W. D. 
M‘Nair, $9; D. M‘Nair, $6; P. 
Galbraith, $5; E. Loyan, $3; J. 
G. Roberts, $3 ; H. Havers, $3; M. 
Hammond, $3; R. M‘Nair, $3; A. 
M‘Nair, $3; J. Govy, $2; S. Ro- 
berts, $1. 

Bath, N. Y.—J. W. Fowler, 

Wyoming, N. Y.—B. Brooks, 

Covington, N. Y.—Rev. D. Strang, 

Caledonia, N. Y.—D. Frazer, ; D. 
Frazer, Jr. $10; A. Gillis, 10; D. 
M‘Call, 810; D. M‘Donald, $10; J. 
M‘Cal), $10; A. M‘Pherson, $10; 
F. M‘Pherson, $5; D. M‘Pherson, 
$9 ; C. Orr, $5; C. M*Vean, #5; J. 
M‘Lachlin, $5; A. M‘Call, $5; J. 
M‘Pherson, $5; P. $5; A. Fraser, 
#5; J. M‘Kinley, $5; D. M‘Pher- 
son, $5; P. R. M‘intyre, $5; J. 
R. Clark, $5; D. M‘Lachlin, $3 50; 
I. Msintyre, $3; D. M‘Call, $3; 

J. M‘Kensie, $3; J. R. M‘Call, 
$3 ; J. Campbell, $3; H. Stuart, $1; 
N. Carmichael, $1; Mrs. $l. 166 50 

$937 25 

In addition to the above we have been promised 
more than $100, which has not yet been received. 
This, with $550 which we have raised and are 
raising in our own smal!) congregation, will, we 
think, cover the whole cost of the building lot, 
building, stoves, fences, &c. and a parsonage lot. 
The house is a neat commodious building 30 by 40 
feet, and accommodates us well, It was dedicated 
to the service of God on the 21st of February last. 
And our heart’s desire and prayer is, that he may 
display his power and his glory, in this little sanc- 
tuary which he has enabled us to erect to his 
name. O that it might prove a Bethel, a gate to 
heaven to many a poor lost soul ! 

Of the immediate causes which led to the erec- 
tion of this house we need not now speak, except 
that we were constrained by our New-school oppo- 
nents to abandon either our old house or our prin- 
ciples, and by the grace of God we unhesitatingly 
chose the former. 7 

To all our dear friends whose hearts God open- 
ed, to help us-so liberally in the hour of need, we 
tender our most vrateful thanks. And dear friends 
we beg your earnest prayers to Almighty God, 
that your generous bounty may not be lost upon 
us. We beg you to pray that “the instruction 
which causeth to err” may never be given in the 
house which you have enabled us to erect. We 
beg you to pray, that Christ and his cross, or the 
doctrines of the Bible, of the Reformation, of our 
Confession, may ever be faithfully preached in it, 
and that true Presbyterianism may flourish a 
us. So that a little one shall become a thousand. 
There is much opposition. We are belied by many, 
and almost every man’s sword is against us; yet 
we are not discouraged. Our hope is ip God, and 
if he is for us, we shall prevail. By his grace we 
will not be weary in well doing, trusting that we 
shal] reap in due season if we faint not. 

On behalf of the Presbyterian Church of Mos- 

cow. 


ESSE 


53 
5 
25 
5 


Joun H. Revptneton, Pastor. 
Moscow, N. Y. Aug. 9th, 1839. 


EMIGRANTS FOR AFRICA. | 


The Liberia packet ship Saluda, Captain Walters, 
sailed from Norfolk on Tuesday last, bound for 
Monrovia, Africa. We learn from the Norfolk 
Herald that the Saluda had on board a cargo of 
merchandize and provisions, for the Colony, and 
about forty emigrants, thirty of them liberated 
slaves, having their paid, and clothing, 
agricultural implements, &c. and twelve months 
provision furnished at the expense of their former 
owners. Also, seven young men, captured Afri- 
cans smuggled into Florida by a Spanish slaver, 
and seized and sent on here by the United States 
Marshal, to be returned beck to their native land 
at the expense of government. 

Among the cabin ngers are the Rev. John 
A. Pinney, the Rev. K. Camfield,and J. P. Alward, 
Missionaries, who gv out under the patronage of 
the General Assembly’s Board of Missions. Also, 
Mrs. Seyes, with her two fine healthy children, 
born in Africa, returning trom a visit toher friends 
in the United States, to join her husband, Rev. 
Mr. Seyes, Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Board in Liberia. ‘This is the first instance we 
recollect of such an increase of a white family in 
our African settlement. And six other citizens of 


of them Colin Teague, formerly of Richmond, 
who emigrated with his fsmily about nineteen 
years ago, in company with Lott Cary, in the 
brig Nautilus, from Norfolk; he informs us that 
all his family are alive and in the enjoyment 
of good health, and very comfortably settled and 
perfectly pleased with the land of their adoption. 
Also, J Roberts and wife; he isthe son of 
Ainelia Roberts, formerly of Petersburg, who emi- 
grated also from Norfolk, elev. n years ago, with 
her family, then nineteen in number eighteen of 
them are now alive and in the enjoyment of good 
health and prosperity. The others all epeak well 
of the state of their lands and of the prospects be- 
fore them. o 

The Saluda being a regular packet, will return 
to Norfolk in D.cember next, for anuther company 


tution should go down, do you think, Mr. Editor, 
what the consequences must be? But it is a hap- 


of emigrants. 


Liberia—four of them respectable merchants, one ~ 
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THE PRES 


give. ‘For the Prosbyterian. 

_ UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Collegiate Departments of this Institution 
are filled, by Professors so distinguished 
for their talents, acquirements, and ability to teach, 
_ that Lem pe their respec'ive merits were 

better known, they would be inore duly apprecia- 
tedy Gnd, as necessary consequence, inore exten- 


sively patronized. 

Were the inhabitants of Philadelphia convinced 
that it is their interest to ¢ is institution, 
they alone. could ‘make it the largest and most 
flourishing seminary in the United States. 

have sons in this institution, and therefore speak 
from observation when I give it as my opinion, 
that the Professors are as eminently qualified, that 
the pupils are as accurately taught, and that the 
coarse of instruction is as extensive, -as in any 
other university or college in the United States. 

Besides, the moral character of the pupils is pre- 
served pure throughout the whole course of instruc- 
tion. This arises in part from the moral influence 
exerted by the Professors, but mainly from their 
meeting together only during the hours for lec- 
tures and recitations, and therefore having no op- 
portunity of interchanging evil commusications. 

A brief sketch of the character of each of the 
Professors, must satisfy.this community that they 
have strong claims upon their confidence. 

1, The Rev. Jonn Luptow, D.D., the Provost of 
the University, was formerly a Professor in the 
Theological Bominiry of the 


i- 
cal ers in that denomination, and has lately 
been appointed President of Rutgers College. Ae 
his services are invaluable, it is hoped that he will 


be prevailed upon to remain in his present situa- 


2. The Rev. Samvet B. Wvure, D.D., the Vice 
Provost, and Professor of Ancient Languages, has 
as high a reputation as a linguist as any other in- 
dividual in our country ; & reputation fully sustain- 
ed by his Grammar of the Greek Language, which 
although lately published, has been adopted as a 
text book by some of our first seminaries of learn- 
ing. Many of the most prominent young men of 
our city can bear testimony in favour of Dr.Wylie’s 
happy faculty in teaching the Greek and Latin 
lafi 


3S Henny Reep, Esq. the Professor of English 
Literature, is a native of our city, and a child of 
the University ; and although by birth and educa- 
tion a gentleman, it is to no adventitious circum- 
stances, but mainly to persevering industry on his 
part, and a {just appreciation of true merit on the 
part of this community, that he is indebted for the 
elevated situation he now occupies. His litera 
attainments are of the highest order. The Amer- 
can Quarterly Review and other periodicals are 
indebted to his pen for some of their most valuable 
contribations. He is the editor of an American 
edition of Wordsworth’s Poems. His Lecture be- 
fore the Athenian Institute evinced merit of a high 
order, and secured for him an enviable reputation 
as a public speaker. 
L.L.D., the Professor of 

Mathematics, in his branch of instruction has no 
superior. He is the author of a treatise upon Polit- 
ical Economy, which has keen adopted as a lext 
book by Princeton and other colleges. He is also 
new editing the American edition of McCulloch's 
Commercial Dictionary ; has filled the Professor- 
ships of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at 
Princeton, Carlisle, and other Colleges of our 
country, with singular ability, and has eclined the 
offer, perhgps, of more professorships than any man 
in the United States. 

Professor Vethake was President of Washington 
College, at Lexington, Virginia, in 1936, whence 
he was called to the Professorship he now fills with 
go much honour to himself and satisfaction to the 
patronsof the University. He is extensively known 
throughout the United States, and some of our 
most distinguished political and scientific men have 
been his pupils. This has been especially the case 
with more than one of the Professors of our princi- 
pal Colleges. 


5. Roswett Parke, Esq. the Professor of Natu- Ph 


ral Philosophy and Chemistry, was educated at 
‘West Point, and there held the first rank in his 

class. After he was graduated by that [nstitution, 

he officiated for some time as an officer in the 

United States Corps of Engineers, and was invited 

to his present situation through the most flattering 

testimonials of men eminently qualified to judge of 
- his pretensions. The enlarged expectations of his 

friends have not been disappointed. 

Besides the professional excellencies of these 

ntlemen, theg are aii distinguished for the spot- 
ess purity of their private characters, and, on this 
account, have the stronger claims upon confi- 
dence of pareats. 

The Ivetitution is, moreover, largely endowed, 
and under the direction of a Board of Trustees, 
whose qualifications to manage its interests are In- 
disputably of the highest otder. 

The number of pupils has been increasing annu- 
ally for the last three years, and it is anticipated 
with confidence, that the period is not distant, when 
the Collegiate, like the Medical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, shall stand, by com- 
mon consent, pre-eminent. A Patron. 


‘Selected for the Presbyterian. 


EXTRACTS ON THE EFFECTS OF CHRIS. 
TIANITY, &c. 


CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE. 


True Christian benevolence is always occu- 
pied in producing happiness to the utmost of its 

wer, and according to the extent of its sphere 
be it larger or more limited ; it contracts itself to 
the smallest measure, it can expand itself to the 
amplitude of the largest. It resembles majestic 
rivers which aré poured from an unfailing and 
abundant source. Silent and peaceful in their 
course, they begin with dispensing beauty and 
comfort to every cottage by which they pass. In 
their further ss, they fertilize provinces and 
enrich kingdoms. At length they pour themselves 
into the ocean, where changing their names, but 
not their nature, they visit disignt nations and 
other hemispheres, and spread hroughout the 
world the expansive tide of their beneficence. 


EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


But fruitless will be all attempts to sustain, 
much more to revive the fainting cause of morals, 
unless you can in some degree restore the preva- 
lence of evangelical Christtanily. 

It is in morals, as in physics—unlessthe source 
of ical principles be elevated it will bein 
vain to attempt to make them flow on a high level 
in their future course. You may force them for a 
while into some constrained position but they will 
soon drop to their natural point of depression. 


EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


It might indeed be almost stated as the main ob- 
ject and chief concern of Christianity to root out 
‘our natural selfishness— to rectify the false stand- 
ard which it imposes on ue, and to bring us not only 
to a just estimate of ourselves and of all around us, 
but to a due impression also of the various claims 
and obligations, resulting from the different rela- 
tions in which we are placed. en- 
larged, vigorous, operative benevolence Is her mas- 
ter principle. Moderation in temporal pursuits 
and enjoyments, comparative indifference to the 
issue of worldly projects, diligence in the discharge 
of personal and civil duties, resignation to the will of 
God, and patience under all the dispensations of 
his providence are among her daily lessons. Hu- 
mility is one of the essential qualities which her 
prec most directly and stronyly enjoin, and 
which all her various doctrines tend to call forth 
and cultivate, and humility laye the deepest and 
and surest grounds fur benevolence. In whatever 
class or order of society Christianity prevails, she 
sets herself to rectify the particular faults, or if 
we-would speak more distinctly, t» counteract the 

icular mode of selfishness, to which that class 
is liable. Affluence, it teaches to be liberal and 
beneficent. Authority, to bear ita faculties with 
meekness, and to consider the various cares and 
obligations belonging to its elevated station, 98 
being conditions on which that station is conferred. 
‘Thus softening the glare of wealth and moderating 
the insolence of power, she renders the inequali- 
ties of the social state less galling to the lower or- 
dere, whom also she instructs in their turn to be 


logi Dutch Reformed 
Church at New Brunswick; New Jersey; was for 
many years one of the most popula gel 


diligent, humble, and patient, reminding them that 
their more low! has been allotted to them 
by the hand of God: that it is their part faithfully 
to discharge its duties and contentedly to bear its 
taconveniences, that the present state of things is 
very short, that the objects about which worldly 
men conflict so eagerly are not worth 4 contest, 
that the peace of nied, which religion offers indis- 
criminately to all ranks, affords more true satisfac- 
tion than all the expensive pleasures which are 


poor man has the advantage, having all the rolid 
comforts of life, without its most ensnaring tempta- 
tions and care. 


_ 


THE BENIGHTED PILGRIMS. 


4 BY THE REV. LACHLAN MACLEAN, 


Chaplain to the Lunatic and Blind Asylums, 
Edinburgh. 


When assembled in the chapel, if solemnity of 
demeanour, and the most marked attention during 
the exercise of prayer, are proofs of the respect 
with which that part of divine service“is re- 
garded, then gafely may the writer maintain, that 
in no congregation of worshippers, under the most 
favourable circumstances, has he ever witnessed 
greater reverence and apparent devotion, than 
among these ghildren of misery during the time 
he has been connected with them. It may be 
thought, perhaps, that they are under some re- 
straint, while engaged in worship, for the writer 
has been repeatedly questioned on this point. In 
reply, he has merely to state, that he never met a 
single individual in the place of prayer under per- 
‘sonal restraint. The inmates of the Asylum, while 
worshipping God, certainly are, and he rejoices to 
declare it, under restraint, but of such a nature as 
binds the whole Christian world—moral, not phy- 
sical, int. Nor, he is equally happy to state, 


ter of regret to the Christian minister to witness 
the attention of his fock distracted by, it may be, 
some very trifling occurrence, even during the 
most sglemn service of the sanctuary. The writer 
has never as yet been called upon to censure such 
levity among the poor objects of his care; they 
either feel so much their need of prayer, or are so 
completely absorbed in the duty as to be compa- 
ratively indifferent to what is passing around them. 
Proofs of this will be found in a subsequent paper ; 
at present a single illustrative fact may be stated 
in the case of a poor man, an inmate some years 
ago, of the city Asylum. This person, a native of 
ngland, continuing .the practice of the body of 
Christians to which he belonged, was in the habit 
of kneeling during prayer and uttering short ejac- 
ulatory petitions from time to time, or responding 
by “Amen,” to the different sentences of the 
speaker. To most, probably of his brethren in af- 
fliction, such interruptions must have been new, 
yet they remained undisturbed, paid no attention 
to the stranger, except by moving aside, that they 
might not incommode him as he kneeled. 
o offer any general observations on the value 
or importance of prayer under affliction, would be | 
superfluous and out of place. The Christign feels 
that prayer, at all times, is his most exalted privi- 
lege on earth; and even the unbeliever himself 
bears unconscious testimony to the utility of this 
all-important duty, when “ his voice is taught by 
anguish,” to utter words formerly strange to his lips. 
Suffering naturally disposes men, either personally 
to implore assistance, or to approve of others doing 
it on their behalf. The same is observable, with 
few exceptions, ainong the insane, from such as 
are above idiocy to those who are a stage below 
outrageous Junacy. 
The unhappy sufferers are, as has been stated, in 
many instances, ignorant of their real condition; 
still, most are of course aware, that a change has 
passed upon them; they no longer behold those 
who once were, and still are, perhaps, dear to their 
hearts, although pride and imagined — may 
dispose them to treat such as enemies. They feel 
that the tie, by which they were bound to their 
fellow-men, is broken ; what they are most anxious 
to receive from man, liberty, is refused to them. 
rown thus upon their own resources, and left to 
their own solitary communings,-they hear with 
gladness, that there is one who rejects no faithful 
petitioner; that there is a prayer-hearing, @ prayer- 
answering God. The natural principle of depen- 
dence upon some higher power, and religious in- 
struction received in youth, strengthen happy im- 
pression ; and those who, with difficulty, acquiesce 
in any proposal made to them, are seen promptly, 
yet most devoutly, attending to the invitation, “ let 
us pray.” 
The following incident may be related as one of 
many proofs of close attention to the subject of 
prayer. After divine service was concluded, a pa- 
tient once observed to me, “* You prayed to-day for 
those who have neglected private devotion ; I liked 
that very much, it should be done by every minis- 
ter, for [ fear that duty is too ofien omitted.” 
Another fact may be stated, calculated to show the 
advantage of paligiees instruction in youth. An 
individual of the most hopeless class, who had been 
for many years severely afflicted, was visited-by me 
when in a dying state. After prayer had been of- 
fered up, in which he appeared to join, his parent, 
who was present, begged him to pray for himself; 
with clasped hands, and in broken accents, he re- 


“| peated the prayer which a mother’s love had taught 


him in infancy. The scene was truly affecting, 
but it was also peculiarly comforting. It proved 
that early impressions, which often withstand the 
sorest pressure of adversity, bid defiance at times, 
to a certain extent, even to the withering stroke of 
insanity. 

With respect to the character of the discourses 
delivered to the insane, it may be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that argumentative sermons are avoided ; nor 
is any alarming view ever brought before them. 
They are soothed, comforted, encouraged or en- 
treated, as circumstances require, or as the texts 
chosen suggest; but no direct allusion is on any 
occasion made, from the pulpit to their peculiar 
condition. The subjects in which they appear 
most deeply interested, are those which illustrate 
Scripture history, the actions of the righteous, the 
perseverance of God’s children, their patience un- 
der the various trials of life, or some of the affect- 
ing incidents recorded in the sacred volume. 

The remark of a female paticnt, of a very rest- 
less and excited character, a few weeks ago, will 
prove that the discourses heard are sometimes at 
least well remembered. On leaving the chapel, 
the woman made some observations upon the ser- 
mon; anxious to learn whether these proceeded. 
from judgment or a desire to please, I questioned 
her upon what she had heard, and ascertained to 
my surprise, that she both fully understood and 
faithfully remembered the discourse. The mani- 
ac, in reply to a remark regarding her memory, 
exclaimed with a smile, “Oh! that is nothing, I 
remember the first sermon I heard in this place a 
twelve-month ago, it was about the noble Bereans.” 
On referring to my notes, I found that the poor 
woman was perfectly correct. Another anecdote, 
of a different but no less pleasing character, may 
not be uninteresting. A patient, who had been for 
the first time in the chapel, was asked by her at- 
tendant on leaving it, how she felt herself? “ Very 
comfortable,” was the reply. “Indeed!” it was 
then observed, “I was surprised you were so very 
anxious to go, for [ thought the members of your 
church (she wasa Roman Catholic) never wished 
to hear Protestants.” “ It matters not,” answered 
the woman, “ what the name may be, provided the 
Gospel is preached.” 

Many incidents equally gratifying might be re- 
counted—but for very obvious reasons this cannot 
be done— when the writer is so intimately connect- 
ed with every occurrence. A most important cir- 
cumstance, however, remains yet to be noticed— 
the light in which their spiritual teacher is regard- 
ed by such persons. In an asylum, the persons who 
are, in many respects, mere children, frequently look 
upon the p'ysician rather as the dispenser of bitter 
draughts, than the friend, whose energies and skill 
are continually exercised to promote their health 
and comfort. The keeper, too, who appears the 
chief obstacle in the way to freedom, is, as might 
be anticipated in many instances, regarded with 
suspicion, the departure of which feeling is often 
esteemed a favourable symptom. The chaplain, on 
the other hand, gives no disagreeable prescription, 
imposes no restraint, but comes to preach peace, to 
cheer and support the distressed under their suffer- 


‘ings.- This of itself disposes his hearers to meet 


beyond the poor man’s reach, that in this view the’ 


has thistiberty ever been abused. It is often mat- | poo 


him free from prejadice, and inclines them to com- 
municate to him their fears and sorrows. At times, 
indeed, these sorrows may be imaginary, but they 
do not the jess, on that account, stand in need of 
comfort; frequently, however, they have too good 
cause to mourn; then may the Christian teacher 
soothe and relieve the troubled mind; then may 
he direct, with a blessed result, the mourner to the 
sufferer’s only friend. 

With ove fact illustrative of this, the present 
article will be concluded. The subject of the nar- 
rative wasa man in humble life—one of those |una- 
tics, before whom visions of greatness and power 
are continually flitting. The noblest of the land 
were allied tohim; their palaces were his inheri- 
tance; chests of treasure were on their way to 
him from distant shores, and in his person was 
vested the most unbounded patronage. Yet, 
strange-to say, although living continually in a 
world of undying splendour, the man’s coun- 
tenance was sad and melanclioly in the extreme; 
he never smiled, but seemed burdened by some 
overwhelming load of secret sorrow. On one oc- 
casion, while standing in the midst of a small cir- 
cle of his companions in affliction, he abruptly re- 
marked to the chaplain, “I wish, Sir, to on ou a 
question, but you must first hear my story.” Cee 
being encouraged to p » he commenced as fol- 
lows: When a boy, as I was playing beside a cart 
which had bay before my mother’s door, a dog 
tied to the cart seized me by the leg and bit me 
severely; upon hearing my cries, my mother 
hastened to my assistance, but fell before she 
reached me and dislocated a joint; she was long 
confined to bed and suffered much, but death at 
last relieved her. Some time afterwards, havin 
done what was wrong, my sister said, better coul 
not be expected of me, for | was the murderer of 
my mother.” The simple, yet effecting, tale of 
domestic affliction, evidently touched the hearts of 
those by whom the speaker was surrounded. The 
r man’s voice trembled with emotion when his 
mother’s death was mentioned ; but when the fatal 
question, which probably has been already anticipa- 
ted, was asked, his eager gaze and stifled utterance 
indicated feelings which words cannot describe. 
“ Was I, Sir, the murderer of my mother ?” The an- 
swer need hardly be stated, the sinful rashness of the 
remark, and the folly of yielding to it, were pointed 
out successfully. The man declared himeelf re- 
lieved and once more happy. Soon afterwards, it 
is pleasing to add, he was Tettangel. While such 
an occurrence proves the reliance the insane have 
on the advice of their spiritual instructor, it may 
also serve as a caution against using injurious and 
bitter reproaches. Such expressions, uttered in 
the moments of unreflecting irritation, are ever 
dangerous, but peculiarly so in the case of a weak 
and sensitive mind. ‘There they often produce 
consequences, which although affection may be- 
wail, it cannot remedy—suffering and wretched- 
ness, which the grave, the benighted pilgrim’s 
resting place, alone can terminate.—Halifax 
Guardian. 


No man n set his affections on things here 
below who hath sny regard to the pattern of 
Christ, or‘is in any measure influenced with the 
power and efficacy of his cross. My love is cruci- 
fied, said a holy a martyr of old. He whom his 
soul loved was so, and in him his love to all things 
here below. Do you therefore find your affections 
ready to be engaged unto, or too much entangled 
with the things of this world, are your desires of 
increasing them, your hopes of-keeping them, your 
fears of losing them, your love unto them, your de- 
light in them, operative in your minds, possessing 
_ thoughts, and influencing your conversation ! 

urn aside a little, and by faith contemplate the 
life and death of the Son of God: a blessed glass 
will it be, where you may see what contemptible 
things they are which you perplex yourselves 
about. O that any of us should love or esteem the 
things of this world, the power, riches, goods, or 
reputation of it, who have had a spiritual view of 
thenr in the cross of Christ.— Owen. 


PROFESSION NOT PRACTICE. 


Some men talk like angels, and pray with great 
fervour, and mediate deep recesses, and speak to 
God with loving affections, and words of union, and 
adhere to him in silent devotion, and when they go 
abroad are as passionate as ever, peevish as a fright- 
ed fly, vexing themselves with their own reflections; 
they are cruel in their bargains, unmerciful to their 
tenants, and proud asa barbarian prince ; they are, 
for all their fine words, impatient of reproof, scornful 
to their neighbours, lovers of money, supreme in 
their own thoughts, and submit to none: all their 
spiritual life they talk ofis nothing butspiritual fan- 
cy and illusion; they are still under the power of 
their passions, and their sin rules them imperiously, 
and carries them away infallibly.—Jeremy Taylor. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Orrawas.—The remnant of the once powerful tribe 
of Ottawa Indians have taken their departure from 
Ohio, for the country allotted to them west of the 
Mississippi. 

Lonervity.—There are now living in this town, 57 
persons, whose united ages number almost as many 
years as have transpired since the world began! 
The ages of these 57 individuals amount to an aggre- 
gate of 4804 years. The eldest is a female of 97—the 
youngest of whom there are five, are over four score 
each—average of the whole, upwards of 84 years— 
males 24; females 36.—Nantuckel Inquirer. 


Bank Strorrep.—An injunction has been laid upon 
the Middling Interest Bank of Boston upon the ap- 
plication of the Bank Commissioners of Massachu- 
setts, who say that it has violated its charter. The 
condition of the bank is as follows: capital stock 
150,000 dollars; bills in circulation, 121,000 dollars ; 
loans, 225,000; immediate assets, 11,000 dollars. 


Destructive Fire.—A fire broke out in Lexington, 
Ky.,on the 19th ult.,consuming eight houses, and a 
great quantity of merchandize. At the commence- 
ment of the fire some horses broke loose from one of 
the stables near, and ran over three or four persons in 
the street, seriously injuring. a lady by the name of 
Metcalfe. 


ImporTANT From FLoripa.—The Charleston Mercu- 
ry of the 6th instant, announces the recommencement 
of hostilities by the Seminoles. Thirteen white men 
have been murdered in cold blood, under cireumstan- 
ces of aggravated wrong, as they were peaceably pro- 
ceeding in the Indian territory, under protection of the 
treaty made at Fort King. ‘The massacre took place 
two hundred miles from any military post. The fol- 
lowing is the official account of the affair. 


Ass’t. Adj’t. General's Office, 
Army of the South. 
Fort Brooke, (E. F.) July 29, 1839. 

Sir—It becomes my painful duty to inform you of 
the assassination of the greater part of Lt. Col. Har- 
ney’s detachment by the Indians, on the morning of 
the 23d inst., on the Coleosahotchie river, where they 
had gone in accordance with the treaty at Fort King, 
to establish a trading house. The party consisted of 
about 18 men, armed with Cole’s rifle; they were en- 
camped on the river, but unprotected by defence of 
any kind, and it is said without sentinels. ‘The In- 
dians in large force made the attack before the dawn 
of day, and before revielle, and it is supposed that 13 
of the men were killed, among whom was Major Dal. 
las, and Mr. Morgan settlers. The remainder, with 
Col. Harney escaped ; several of them severely wound. 
ed. It was a complete surprise. 

The commanding General therefore directs, that 
_ instantly take measures to place the defences at 

ort Mellon inthe most complete state of repair, and 
be ready at all times to repel an atack, should one be 
made. No portion of your command will, in future, 
be suffered to leave the garrison, except under a strong 
escort. - The detachment of Fort Maitland will be im- 
mediately withdrawn. 

Should Fort Mellon prove unhealthy, and the Sur- 
geon recommend its abandonment, you are authorized 
to transfer the garrison, and reinforce some of the 
neighbouring posts. I am, Sjr, 

Geo. H. Grirrin, Asst. Adjt. General. 

Lt. W. E. Manson, Com'r. Fort Mellon. 


The St. Augustine Herald speaking of the affair 
says:—*“ It is the most treacherous act committed b 
the Indians since the war. Col. H. confiding in their 
good faith, &nd supposing himself a favourite with 
them, ventured to go to a post nearly 200 miles from 
afiy other, with only a guard of 28 men. The inhu- 
man attempt to massacre this little party by Indians, 


who were daily coming in and going out in a friendly 
manner, is definitive of their hostile determination. 


BYTERIAN. 
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Pusuic Lanv Sares.—The public lands in the neigh. 
bourhood of Saginaw Bay, in Michigan, are to be suld 


tember next. Another sale will take place at the same 
office on the 16th of September. On the 7th of Octo. 
ber will be sold at the Milwaukie land office, the alter- 
nate sections lying within five miles of each side of 
the Milwaukie and Rock river canal. They are to be 
sold for not less than $2.50 per acre. At the same time 
will be sold many sections more remote from the canal, 


per acre. 


Canava—The Sackett’s Harbour Journal of Wed- 
nesday gives the following statement of another Brock- 


As the American steamboat St. Lawrence was pass- 
ing down the river St. Lawrence, on her regular trip 
on Sunday last, she was hailed by a British armed 
schooner, near Brockville, and ordered to hoist her 
colours, but Capt. Evans not recognizing their right to 
make such a demand, took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of disregarding it. Three muskets were then 

— her, and a cannon was got out for the pur- 
pose of being used ; but before it could be made ready, 
the St. Lawrence was out of reach. The intelligence 
was brought to this place by Capt. Whitney of the 
United States, on Monday morning, when the govern- 
ment steamboat Oneida was immediately despatched 
to investigate the matter. The Oneida returned on 
Monday evening, from Kingston, where the officer in 
charge saw Captain Sandon, commander of her Ma- 
jesty’s naval forces on the lakes, who expressed much 
surprise and regret at the circumstance, and said he 
would send immediately for the officer commanding 
the schooner and investigate the subject, and make 
such farther explanation as the case would admit of. 


Narrow Escare rrom Licurninc.—Buffalo, Aug. 
6.—About 11 o’clock this forenoon, the school house 
on Church street, containing something like two hun. 
dred scholars, boys and girls, was struck by lightning. 
All felt the shock, and some were thrown down, but 
none were killed. The escape of Miss Dow, the mis- 
tress, seems almost miraculous. Her shoes were torn 
from her feet by the electric fluid, and she was render- 
ed insensible for a few minutes, but we are happy to 
learn received no serious injury. A nee daughter 
of Mr. Silas Sawin was also slightly injured. Beyond 
this we are not able to learn that any suffered harm, 
except from the fright and the temporary shock result- 
ing from the presence of the electricity. The escape 
of phe children is really wonderful. 


Hosizry.—The stocking Factory at Portsmouth, N. 
H. is now in successful operation. Three thousand 
pairs of woollen were manufactured in one week. Con- 
stant employment is given to 220 hands, and about 200 
pounds of wool are spun and manufactured daily. 


Tue Sioux ano the National In. 
telligencer of last week, there was published an article 
from St. Louis Republican, containing an extract from 
a letter written on the 10th of July last, at Fort Snel- 
ling, giving an account of two conflicts on the St. 
Croix, and above the Falls of St. Anthony, between the 
Sioux and Chippeways, in which a number of the lat- 
ter were killed. A letter of the same date, written at 
St. Peters’ by the Indian Agent, has been received at 
the office of Indian Affairs, which does not mention 
the above engagements. It is inferred, therefore, that 
there must be some mistake about the majter, as it 
would have been the duty of the Agent to communicate 
the unfortunate occurrences referred to, especially as 
he has charge of the interests of the Sioux. ‘here was 
such a report no doubt, but the hope is entertained that 
it was groundless.—Globe. 


The Burlington, (Iowa) Patriot, of the 25th ult. con- 
tains the following confirmation of the former report: 
“ We learn from Gov. Lucas and another gentleman, 
who came passengers on the Ione last evening, that 
two hundred and twenty Indians were killed in the 
upper country about the Ist inst. The facts as they 
were related by a young gentleman who was at the 
treaty are as follows:—The Sioux had invited the 
Chippewas to meet them at St. Peters for the - 
of making a treaty of everlasting friendship. The 
Chippewas assembled accordingly—the pipe of peace 
was smoked—and they parted apparently good friends. 
A large party of the Chippewas was encamped at the 
falls of the St. Anthony, and a smaller party encamped 
on the St. Croix on their way heme, without the least 
suspicion of treachery on the part of the Sioux, While 
they were thus peaceably encamped, they were sur- 
prised by the Sioux, who commenced their butchery. 
They immediately rallied, but before the battle termi- 
nated, the Chippewas lost one hundred and fifty at the 
Falls and twenty on the St. Croix. The number of 
Sioux killed on the occasion amounted to about fifty. 
We do not much wonder at the hostility that has been 
exhibited by the Saks and Foxes against the Sioux, if 
this latter tribe has always been as treacherous as they 
were on the above occasion. 


Mormons.—Some Mormons have established them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of Monmouth, N. J., and 
it is said their numbers are increasing. 


Fire at Cincinnati—A destructive and fatal fire 
occurred at Cincinnati on the 3d inst., about 4 o’clock 
in the morning. It commenced (it is thought by de- 
sign) in an oil mill on Light street between Broadway 
and the Canal, and so rapid was the progress of the 
flames that two flour mills, one corn mi!l, one linseed 
oil mill, one castor oil mill, a large frame warchouse, 
and two dwellings, were destroyed before they could 
be arrested. A lad of seventeen, the son of Mr. Bryan, 
in whose oil mill the fire commenced, perished in the 
flames. Mr.C.S. Bradbury lost about 400 barrels of 
flour and a quantity of wheat besides the mills. Mr. 
Kendall, saddle tree maker, is a considerable loser. Mr 
Bryan’s oil mill was not insured. The stereotype 
printing office of E. Morgan & Co. was consumed; 
one power press was burnt and several others injured. 


Destructive Storm.—The National Intelligencer 
states that on Thursday afternoon, 8th inst. a storm of 
very unusual and terrific character visited the city of 
Washington and its vicinity, producing fatal effects in 
one or two instances which have already come within 
our knowledge, and causing some injury to build. 
ings, especially in Georgetown, where it seems to 
have been more violent than in this city. There 
were two very vivid flashes of lightning which were 
accompanied with, rather than followed by, (so simul- 
taneously appeared in this instance to be the flash 
and the thunder,) two most tremendous and appal- 
ling crashes, which seemed to shake the earth to its 
foundation. The gust however, was not of long con- 
tinuance, although the rain descended in torrents for 
about half an hour. We are informed that, in this 
city, a horse attached to a cart, belonging to Mr. Elka- 
nah Waters, lumber merchant, was killed by the light- 
ning near the canal, on Thirteenth street. The driver 
escaped almost miraculously with his life. He was 
severely stunned. 

In Georgetown, we are sorry to learn that a colored 
girl belonging to Mrs. King, and living as a servant 
with a family near the College was instantaneously 
killed by the lightning. A lady belonging to the 
family was also, while standing at the door of the 
dwelling, considerably injured by the lightning. The 
lightning seemed not to have left any visible marks 
of its blighting effects upon the body of the unfortu- 
ante colored yirl. The house, however, bore evident 
marks in several places, of its being struck by the 
electric fluid. Besides the foregoing instances of its 
fatal and powerful agency, the lightning also struck 
the cupola of the Presbyterian Church, (formerly Rev. 
Dr. Balch’s,) on Bridge street, Georgetown. The 
fluid made a hole in the cupola, and descended to the 
base of it only. The body of the church, which is of 
substantial brick, was uninjured. The vane on the 
steeple of Christ Church was also struck by the light- 
ning, not, however, so as to cause any damage to the 
steeple or building. The dwelling of his excellency 
the Russian Minister was also struck with the light. 
ning. No serious damage was, however done to the 
building. Some of the oldest inhabitants of George- 
town and Washington declare that they do not recol- 
lect to have ever witnessed sharper lightning or more 
terrific thunder. During the continuance of the storm 
in this city, and especially ut the time the elements 
shook with these tremendous claps of thunder, great 
consternation prevailed. | 


Timper.—On the 20th ult., there were 16,000 tons 
of timber lying on the shores of the Aroostook and 
its tributaries. The land agent has lately sold tres- 
pass timber to the amount of thirty thousand dollars, 
and the whole amount cut by the trespassers is sup- 
posed to be worth half a million of dollars. 


Revenue.—The revenue accruing to the govern. 
ment at the port of Boston during the last month was 
430,690 dollars, being an increase of 127,160 dollars 
over the amount that accrued during the same period 
of last year. 


TRENTON AND Betvipere RatLroav.—This projected 
road, the completion of which is of great importance 
to the prosperity of Trenton, will cost, as we learn 
from the Report of Charles Sitgreaves, Esq., the Se- 
cretary, $1,030,202; from Trenton to Belvidere, along 
the Delaware, a distance of about 62 miles, including 
Damages, Depots, Cars, and all other necessary appli- 
ances. At Trenton the road will connect with the 
Trenton Railroad to Philadelphia, and the Delaware 
and Raritan Company’s Railroad, via New Brunswick 
to New York. The. Easton Sentinel observes, in_ re- 
ference to this great work, that, “ if it had been in use 
last winter, it would have saved our miller’s one years 
interest on the cost. 


at the Genesee land office, on Morday, the 2d of Sep. | 


Tar Wueat Cror.—The various statements which 
have been given, in different parts of the country, of 
the exact product of a given quantity of ground, 

in themselves a most satisfactory evidence of the ge- 
neral productiveness of the wheat harvest, the present 
year. We have ‘noticed in repeatcd instances, state- 
ments that from eighty to ninety-four dozen of wheat 
had been obtained from a single acre. At Springdale, 
near York, Pa., the product of four acres was found to 


but within the vicinity, at the minimum price of $1.25 | 


yield at the last named rate. But this yield, great as 
it is, 1s surpassed by a couple of acres in Bedford 
county, Pa. Froma Bedford paper, we learn that two 
hundred dozen of wheat, well bound, were cut off two 


acres of ground, on the farm of Mr. John Keeffe, of 


that vicinity, the present season. 


Recipe ror Froating.—Any human being who will 
have the presence of mind to clasp the hands behind 
the back, and turn the face towards the zenith, ma 
float at ease, and in perfect safety in tolerable still 
water—ay, and sleep there, no matter how long. If 
not knowing how to swim, you would escape drowning 
when you find yourself in deep water, you have on! 
to consider yourself an empty pitcher—let your mou 
and nose—not the top of your heavy head—be the 
highest part of you, and you are safe. But thrust up 
one of your bony hands, and down you go; turning up 
the handle tips over the pitcher. Having had the hap. 
piness to prevent one or two drownings by this simple 
instruction, we publish it for the benefit of all who 
— love acquatic sports or dread them.— Exchange 

aper. 


Emicration.—The New York American estimates 
the passengers that have arrived in this country with. 
in the last twenty yeurs, at 1,000,000. The Journal 
of Commerce has compiled the following statement of 
arrivals at that port for each of the last 20 years. 

FIRST TEN YEARS. SECOND TEN YEARS. 
Years. Passengers, Years. Passengers. 
1819 9442 1829 16,054 


1820 4430 1830 33,224 
1821 4452 1831 31,739 
1822 4811 1832 48,589 
1823 4999 1833 41,752 
1824 5452 1834 48,110 
1825 8779. 1835 35,303 
1826 9764 1836 60,441 
1827 22,000 1837 54,975 
1828 19,023 1838 25,681 

93,152 392,878 


Total number of passengers in 20 years 486,030 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the arrival of the ship Oneco, Captain Drew, at 
Boston, on Sunday, from Liverpool, papers of the 12th 
ultimo, inclusive, have been received from that city, 
— two days later than those brought by the British 

ueen. 


Little intellingence of interest, however, is found in 

papers beyond the commercial news. 

By the British Queen our advices in relation to the 
Liverpool cotton market were to the 10th of July. By 
this arrival they are tothe 12th. On the I]th there 
was a considerable demand, and holders having an op- 
portunity to sell in large lots, submitted to a decline, 
in many instances, of one penny a pound. On the 
12th there was less cotton in the market, and thore he- 
ing a general demand, prices advanced 1-8 to 4d. per 
pound on the extreme low rates of the day before. The 
decline in prices for the week ending the 12th inst. 
was #d. per pound. 

The crops are represented to be extremely good— 
and never looked better or gave greater promise of a 
plentiful supply. 

There had been sume improvement in the cutton 
trade at Manchester, in consevuence of favourable 
news, and large orders from Calcutta. 

Birmingham had recovered from its riot fever, and 
was quite tranquil. The Chartists were at rest. Their 
“ petition for reform was to have precedence in the 

ouse of Commons on the 12th. 

Two females were instantly killed on the Bir- 
mingham railway. Their attention was diverted 
another way, to a train that was approaching them, 
in an opposite direction. 

In the House, on the 11th, there was a debate on Sir 
William Molesworth’s motion, “ That it is the opinion 
of this House that every,consideration of humanity, 
justice, and policy, demands that Parliament should 
seriously apply itself without delay to legislation for 
the permanent government of her Majesty's provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada.” 

In relation to the affairs of the East there is no later 
news. Lord Palmerston said, on the 4th, that Eng- 
land and France perfectly understood each other, and 
had asked for a suspension of hostilities between the 
Sultan and Pacha, in the hope that an amicable ar- 
rangement might be made. There was good reason 
to hope that Austria, Prussia, and Russia, also desired 


ously ill, and not expected to recover. The heir to the 
throne is only 18 years of age. 

The Paris papers are principally occupied in en- 
endeavours to induce the Government to forego the 
execution of any of the insurgents of the 12th of May, 
— may be capitally condemned by the court of 

aris. 

Letters from Bagdad announce an overflow of the 
Tigress, which had laid the whole city nearly under 
water. It was stated that already more than 1000 
houses hud been destroyed. 


FROM SUMATRA. 


The New York Journal of Commerce says :—We 
have seen a letter from an officer of the U.S. frigate 
Columbia, which says, under date of Soo Soo, Jan. 10th, 
“ The American ship Sumatra, Capt. Silver, has arrived 
at this port, and the Commodore has so arranged the 
matter that the natives are to fill her with pepper in 
lieu of the money and opium which they stole” [from 
the Eclipse.] ‘The same letter states that the number 
of Malays killed by the few shots thrown by the Co. 
lumbia at the forts of Quallah Battoo, was twelve. 

A letter received at Boston gives the following ad- 
ditional intelligence. 

“ Before you can receive this, tidings of the death of 


Captain Wilkins will have reached you, and probably 


of the consequent burning of Muckie. I looked into 
this port and found the natives penitent enough. They 
were very anxious to trade with me. In the destruc- 
tton of Muckie the natives have been taught a lesson 
which they will not soon forget, and the punishment so 
soon following the aggression has enhanced its good 
effect. ‘The natives are now at war among themselves 
about this affair. The inhabitants of Muckie belong to 
a tribe called Acheen, against whom a powerful clan 
called Pedier, have made war, on the ground that the 
Americans will now be afraid to trade on the coast in 
consequence of the outrage on the ‘ Eclipse,’ perpetra- 
ted by the former. ‘The Rajah of Quallah Battoo, who 
belongs to the same tribe as the Rajah of Muckie, has 
already lost two or three forts, and the war is still rag- 
ing in his country, but assistanec has been sent to him 
from Muckie, and I think the war will soon be termi- 
nated.” 


FROM TEXAS. 


Buttle between the Texan troops and the Indians.— 
A letter from Natchitoches, published in the New Or. 
leans Bee of the 29th ult. gives an account of a battle 
which took place seventy-five miles nurth-west of Na- 
cogdoches, ‘Texas, on the 15th ult. between the Texan 
Troops under Gen. K. H. Douglas, and a large body 
of the Cherokees, Caddos, and other Indians, under 
Bowles, their chief. The latter were driven from a 
ravine and thicket which they had occupicd, leaving 
eighteen killed, and most of their baggage, 5 kegs of 
powder, 250 pounds of lead, and many horses, cattle, 
corn and other property. The Texan loss was two 
killed, one mortally wounded, and five slightly. 

Another.—On the 17th, Gen Rusk had another en. 
gagement with the same party, and after a contest of 
an hour and a half succeeded in driving them from 
their station with considerable loss. Bowles was found 
among the dead. ‘The Texan loss was two killed and 
twenty wounded, among whom were Gen. Rusk’s 
brother and Major Augustin. 

John Birdsall, Esq., formerly of the New York 
Senate died on the 23d ult. at Houston. D. Branch, 
T. Acher, C. R. Jones, and Hamilton Bee, are the com- 
missioners appointed to run the line between ‘T'exas 
and Arkansas. 


FROM MEXICO. 


News has been received at New Orleans from the 
city of Mexico to the 8th, and from Vera Cruz to the 
14th July, inclusive. The greatest tranquility pre- 
vailed throughout the republic. Santa Ana was still 
the President ad interim, and, though in a precarious 
state of health, exercising the functions of his oftice 
with increasing applause and success. Bustamente 
was momentarily expected in the capital. The expe- 
dition to Tampico being crowned with such entire sac- 
cess, his returm was every where greeted with the 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of affection and re- 
gard. According to the Diario del Golierno, Santa 
Ana and he are to effect the most salutary reform in 
the constitution, to do away with the cause of the late 
disustrous disaffection, and conciliate all parties. 


Our minister, Mr, Ellis, was received with all the 


honours that could be shown him at Vera Cruz. A 


to preventa protracted conflict. ‘The Sultan is danger-| 4.4. 


military escort was sent to conduct him to Mexico, 
and the public authorities seemed anxious to make 
every possible demonstration of respect towards him. 

The Mexican Congress had refused to concur with 
Santa Ana in his hostile measures towards Texas re- 
commended by him, and the latter had retired to his 
country seat. 


MARRIED. 
At Belleville, New Jersey, on Tuesday cvenin , the 
6th instant, by the Rev. John Rex Ro. 


BERT Bircn, of New Brunswick, to - 
Gers, of Belleville. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Board of Education appointed by the West 
Hanover Presbytery, as auxiliary to the Asscmbly’s 
Board, was organized 28th July, 1839, and the Rev. 
S. L. Graham, D.D., was elected President of the 
Board, James D. Wood, Secretary, and Francis N. 
Watkins Treasurer. 

The address of theSecretary and of the Treasurer is 
“ Farmville, Virginia.” 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

Mr. Editor—Permit me, through your paper, to 
make grateful acknowledgfhents to the Female 
Bible Class of the Sixth Presbyterian Church of Phi- 
ladelphia, for their liberality in constituting me an 
honorary member for life, of the Assembly's Board of 
Foreign Missions and for the cherished regard to their 
former pastor, thereby expressed. They are assured 
that this regard is cordially reciprocated. 


S. G. Wincnester. 
Natchez, June 5, 1839. 
PRESBYTERY OF CALEDONIA. 
The next stated meeting of this body is, with God's 
rmission, te be held in the church in Caledonia Vil- 
ge, Rev. Mr. Denoon’s, on Tuesday, the 27th of 
August, inst. at 2 o’clock P. M. An opening sermon 
may be expected from the Rev. Isaac W. Platt, of Bath. 
The friends of true Preebyterianism, in the region of 
Western New York are respectfully invited to attend. 
A Memorr or Pressytery. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the fol- 
lowing sums, since the last report, viz. 


From Mrs. D.S., Virginia, per Rev. Dr. Plumer, $50 00 
‘* Wm. Paxton, Esq. Rockbridge, Va., per do. 5 00 
“ Ananias Platt, Esq. Albany, New York, — 
per Wm. S. Martien, - - - 
“ Mrs. M. Langdon, Trenton, New Jersey, 
per Rev. J. W. Yeomans, - : 10 00 
“ H. Connelly, per Rev. J. Moore, 1 00 
“ Mrs. Henry Long, Pennsylvania,  - 5 00 
Total $111 00 
A. W. Treasurer. 


Y WANTED.—Wanted in a Bookstore, in Philadelphia, a 

Boy from 13 to 15 years of age. Good recommendations 
will be required, and he must write afair hand. A note, in the 
hand writing, addressed to A. B. at this office, will receive at- 
tention, A tair compensation will be given. aug 10—1t* 


ee pe MALE JUVENILE CLASSES, will resume 
i» their exercises the first Monday inSeptember, The t’rin- 
cipal of these classes designs that parents who confide their sons 
to his care shall have the satisfaetion of seeing them well pre- 
red to pass from those studies which are proper! y juvenile, to 
the higher branches of education, free from those faults in e 
cution which are almost universal, from the defective manner 
in which a im that branch of education is com- 
municated. He feels entitled to the confidence he expresses by 
many years ee in the instruction cf children—b 
rough knowledge of **the Philosophy of the Human Voice,” 
and by the success with which he has, for several years, taught 
the science, 

That the youthful mind in its first efforts to acquire know- 

» may not be oppressed and — te bya disproportionate 
variety in study, strict attention will be paid to the development 
of mind in the pupils; and while the feeble shall be carefully 
sustained, the strong shall have ample opportunity for the exer- 
cise of their most vigorous powers, 

In these classes, a leading oaed will be given to a pure and 

ceful elocution upon scientifie principles ; a tree hand writ- 
ing ; and a perfect eee of the — ples of arithmetic. As 
a good and agreeable discipline for mind, mental Arithmetic 
will bea constituent of this system of early education. In all 
which the efforts of the learners will be so aided, that their stu- 
dies shall be made pleasant, 

The classes will also be instructed in English Grammar, with 
that regard to the development of mind, that this (to children) 
difficult study shall be greatly simplified. Geography, Histo- 
ry, Natural Philosophy, and Composition will be taught by the 
help of books adapted to juvenile instruction, and orally, with 
that attention which, it is hoped, will secure a love for litera- 
ture, and constitute a substantial preparation for the higher 
branches of science. 

The system of discipline adopted in these classes is not pro- 
perly coercive, but rather attractive ; of course expensive to the 
principal: but it is attended with the most happy results in the 
moral feelings of the governor, and of the governed, 

The academical ony will be divided into two terms; the first 
to commence on the. first Monday in September, and close on 
the second in the second term to com- 
mence on the succeeding Monday in February, and close on the 
third Saturday in July. 

Terms.—For the first classs, forty dollars ; second class, thir- 
ty-two dollars ; third class, twenty-four dollars a year, payable 
semiannually in advance. 

A free use of the school Library ; and no extra charges of any 
ription, WILLIAM BRYANT, 
No. 1 North Eleventh street, Philadephia. 


The Rev. William Bryant, has explained to me, in some de- 
tail, his method of teaching the principles of Elocution. He has 
illustrated the analysis of these principles, as develo by Dr. 
Rush in his “ Philosophy of the Human Voice,” an exhibited 
them in an impressive form, beyond any thing I have elsewhere 
seen ; and I doubt not that by a careful attention to them, under 
his instructions, great improvement in reading and speaking the 
English language with propriety and gracefuiness may be made, 
To those who expect to read or speak in public, his instructions 
must be peculiarly valuable, ASHBEL GREEN. 


References.—Rt. Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D.D. Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, D.D. Kev. P. Van Pelt. Mr. E. Q. S. Waldron. Mr. 
Benj. Stille. Rev. Dr. Dueachet. Rev. Wm. Suddards. Rev. 
Samuel B. Wylie, D.D. Professor C. D. Cleaveland, Mr. Ze- 
bulon Locke, 

N. B.—Lessons in Elocution, according to the principles of 
the ** Philosophy of the Human Voice,” to classes of Ladies and 
Gentlemen, at hours not interfering with the school exercises, 
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NKSTANDS.—Cut glass Inkstands of various sizes and 
atterns, with stoppers or screw tops. Bronzed Ink- 
stands, with one, two, and three glasses; large, middle, and 
small sizes. Ebony Wood Inkstands, with one, two, and three 
glasses, r stand, and pendrawer. Pewter Inkstands, large 
middle, and small sizes, with and without caps. Patent w 
Inkstands, various sizes, to suit the counting house or school- 
room. Cork Inkstands, 

Mathematical Instruments in fish skin and morocco cases,- 
of the best English and French manufacturers. 

Manifuld Letter Writers, in half binding, morocco binding, 
and embossed. This is a useful article, by which letters may be 
copied at the time of writing. For sale by 

HOGAN & THOMPSON, 


At the Foreign and American Stationary Store, 77 Chesnut 
street, and at Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st., 
Philadelphia. 


ior manufacture and mate- 
to order, at the shortest no- 
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C7 Blank Books cf the most su 
rial, constantly on hand and 
tice. 


NGLISH AND MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTE—South 
E East Corner of Eighthand Arch streets, Philadelphia. The 
duties of this Institution will be resumed on Monday the 2d day 
of September next. 

The subscriber embraces this method to his pa- 
trons his gratitude for the liberal support this institution 
received from them during the past year. And it shall be his 
aim in future, to merit a still more liberal patronage. 

For further information, the subseriber refers, by permission, 
to the Rev. D. L. Carroll, D.D., Rev. John Todd, Rev. Robert 
Adair, Rev. R. W. Cushman, Rev. William Suddards, Rev. J. 
C. Clay, Rev. J. L. Grant, Rev. Eliakim Phelps, Dr. John H, 
Hill, Mr. Caleb Hand, Mr. B. W. Chase, Mr. John Mulford, Mr. 
John Widdifield, Mr, Jos, Throckmorton. 

aug 17--6t* E. ROBERTS. 


HE MISSEs DONNALDSON’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 216 Walnut St. Philadelphia, 
This Institution is divided into two departments :—In the first, 
the course of study includes all the usual branches of education, 
with the addition of Naturaland Moral Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Geometry, Algebra, and the Latin Language. T 
second department is composed of younger pupils, who are in- 
structed in all the Elementary branches on an improved plan, 
which the experience of many years has found to be the beat 
adapted to their age and capacities, ‘fhe Holy Scriptures are 
made a prominent object of study throughout the entire School, 
and particular attention is paid to the moral and religious im- 
provement of all the pupils, The year is divided into two 
terms of five months each. : 

Terms :—First department—-Latin and English, 225 a 
Term. French, $15 do. Drawing, 515 do. Music, &30, 

First term commencing September first. Second term com- 
mencing February first. Second department from $10 to £18 

r term. Boarding, English, and Latin tuition, per term, 

125, payable in advance, No extra charge for bedding, fuel, 
or lights. Competent resident teachers are provided, and the 
best masters in French, Writing, Elocution, Drawing, and 
Music, The a building adjoining the resi- 
dence, are light, large, and airy. 

Fer the the Institution, the following gentlemen 
are referred to:—Rev, W. H. Delancey, D. D.; Rev. John A. 
Clark; Dr. Thomas Harris; Dr. J. K. Mitchell; Dr. R. M, 
Patterson; Mr. ‘Thomas Hale; Mr. Herman Cope; Rev. Ben- 
jamin Dorr, D, D.; Rev. Robert Belville; Dr. S. Littell; Dr 
Wm. Harris; Mr. John M. Seott; Mr. Edmund Wilcox ; Mr. 
aug. l1--4t 


Henry F. Rodney. 


rl} ‘EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
and Family Grocer, No. 244 Market st above Seventh, 
south side, Philadelphia, (successor to Baldwin and Colton,) 
would respectfully call the,attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of Teas 
and Family Groecries, which he has spared no pains in select- 
ing, and which he any believes cannot be su 
ny similar store in the city. 
" itis stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teas of the 
latest importation. Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars, and 
Boston double Loaf do, Boston Symp New York, Sugar 
House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and Porto Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent polished wh.te and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Maccaro- 
ni and Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces ; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Rio, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Olives, Capers; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile and Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. Ke. All of which will be sold on the most 
reasonable terms. 

AsS. W. C, has been actively engaged in the business of the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and for many 
years preceeding) the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinence from the 
sale all intoxicating drinks” has been strictly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the business, as here- 
tofore, he hupes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
continuance of the patronage extended to the late concern, 
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recovered. 


Prom the Register and Observer, 
TO MY HEART. 
Oh, my heart, my heart! in thee 
Dwells a fount of foy for me; / 
And when thou true peace hast found, 
Peace and beauty reign around. 


Thee—my inner temple! thee 
3 Still t'adorn, my glory be! 
, Thee, my treasure, fortune, fame, 
_ To increase be sijll my aim! 
an t to 
Whea the day breaks o’er the hill— 
At the sunset-bour so still. 


Let cach thing—each creature share 
Thy warm love; and be’t thy care, 
That whate’er thine eyea may see, 
Form a link "twixt Heaven and thec! 


; e Find thy home in every land ; 


Give each man a brother's hand ; 
And let each, whoe’er he be, 
Hold a lasting claim to thee. 


Help, where’er it may avail; 
Sympathy, if help should fail; 
Solace to each pining heart, 

To the wavering, strength impart. 


Then, my heart; thy bliss shall be 
Like a stream, that, full and free, 
Ere its o¢ean-home appears, 
Many a way-worn wanderer cheers! 
WATCHING AND PRAYER. 
“ Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” 


Oh watch and pray—thou canst not tell 
flow near thine hour may be; 
Thou canst not know how soun the 
May toll ite notes for thee: . 
Deatli’s thousand snares beset thy -way, 
Frail child of dagi—Oh watch and pray! 


Fond Yourn—as yet untouched by care, 
Does thy young pulse beat high ? 
Do hope’s bright visions, bright and fair, 
_ Dilate before thine eye! 
- _Know these must change, must pass away, 
Fond trusting youth—Oh watch and pray ! 


Thou Acep Man—life’s wintry storm 
_ Hath seared thy vernal bloom, 
With tremblinz step and bending form ' 
Thon art. tottering to the tomb— 
And can vain hopes lead thee astray ? 
Watch, weary pilgrim—watch and pray ! 


th : 


Ambition—stop thy panting 
Pride—sink thy lifled eye; 

Behold the yawning gates of death 
Before thee open lie. 

Oh hear the counsel, and obey 

Pride and Ambition—watch a 


pray! 
' Oh, watch and pray—the paths we tread 
Lead onward to the grave ; 
Go to the tombs, and ask the dead, 
Ye on life’s sturmy wave— 
And they shall tell you—even they, 
From their dark and pray! 


VOCAL MUSIC. | 
Ig any merry ?—Let him sing Psalms.”—Sr. James. 
Sing at your work—’twill lighten 
he labours of the day— 
Sing at your work—"twill brighten 
. ‘'be darkness of the way ;— 


Sing at your work—though sorrow 
Its lengthen’d shade may cast, 
Joy cometh on the morrow— 
_A sunbeam cheers the blast. 
To pain, a brief dominion 
Is o’er the spirit given— 
But inusic nerves the pinion 
That bears it upto heaven. L. H.S. 


CURE,OF HY DROPHOBIA. 


M. Buisson, a physician at Paris, in a recent 
publication, gives the following account of his ex- 
perience of Hydrophobia, and his mode of cure : 
* M. Buisson had been called to visit a woman, 
who for three days was said to be suffering under 
this disease. She had the ysual symptoms—con- 
striction of the throat, inability to swallow, abun- 
dant secretion of saliva, and foaming at the mouth. 
Her neighbours said she had been bitten by a mad 
dog about forty days before. At her own urgent 
entreaties, she was bled, and died a few hours af- 
terwards, as was expected. M. Buisson, who had 
his hands covered with bloog, incautiously cleaned 
them with a towel which had been used to wipe 
the mouth of the patient. He had an ulceration 
upon one of his fingers, yet thought it sufficient to 
wash off the saliva that adhered, with a Jittle wa- 
ter. The ninth day after, being in his cabriolet, 
he was suddenly seized with a pain in his throat, 
and one still greater in his eyes. The saliva was 
constantly pouring into the mouth; the impression 
of a current of air, or the sight of brilliant bodies 
gave him a painful sensation. His body appeared 
to him so light, that he felt as though he could lea 
to a prodigious height. He experienced, he said, 
a wish to run and bite—nat men, but animals and 
inanimate bodies. Finally, he drank with great 
difficulty; and the sight of water was still more 
distressing to bim than the psin in his throat. 
These symptoms recurred every five minutes, and 
it appeared to him as though the pain commenced 
in his affected finger, and extended then up to the 
shoulder. From the whole of the symptoms he 
judged himself affected with hydrophobia, and re- 
solved to terminate his life by stifling himself in a 
vapour bath. Having entered one for this purpose, 
he caused the heat to be raised 107 deg. 36 min. 
Fahrenheit, when he was equally surprised and 
delighted to find himself free of all complaint. 
He left the bathing room well, dined heartily, and 
drank more than usual. Since that time, he says, 
he has treated more than eighty persons bitten, in 
four of whom the symptoms had declared them- 
selves, and in no case has he failed, except in that 
of one child, sevén years old who died in the 
bath. ‘Tine mode of treatment he recommends is, 
that the person bit should take a certain number of 
vapour baths, (commonly called Russian) and 
should induce every night a violent perspiration b 
wrapping himself in flannel, and covering himself 
with a feather bed; the perspiration is favoured by 
drinking freely-of a warm decoction of sarsaparilla. 
He declares he is so convinced of the efficacy o 


this mode of treatment, that he will suffer himself 


to be inoculated with the disease. As a proof of 
the utility of copious and continued respiration, he 
relates the following anecdote :—A relative of the 
musician Gretry, was bitten by a mad dog, at the 
game time with many other persons, who all died 
of hydrophobia. For his part, feeling the first 
symptoms of the disease, he took to dancing, night 
and day, saying that he wished to die gaily. e 

ML. Buisson also cites the old stories 
of dancing being a remedy for the bite of a taran- 
tula, and draws attention to the fact that the ani- 
mals in whom this madness is most frequently 
found to develope itself spontaneously, are dogs, 
wolves, and foxes, which never perspire. This 
latter is a very remarkable fact. Iorses and cows 
have been frequently bitten by mad dogs, and in a 
very few cases have any of the symptoms of hy- 


 drophobia been manifested.” 


‘WATER AND ICE PRODUCE FIRE. 


Throw a piece of potassium about as large as 
a peppercorn, on the surface of water in a basin; 
the instant the metal meets the water, it bursts into 
flame with a slight explosion. It continues to burn 
till the whole of the potassium is consumed, darting 
from one side of the ves-el to the other, or run- 
ning to and fro on the surface of the water very ra- 
pidly, in the form of a red-hot fire ball. Ifa piece of 

tassium be placed on ice, it instantly takes fire, 

rns with a bright flame, and melts.a hele in the 
ice. This curious phenomenon is caus.d by the 
great affinity which the p :tassium has to oxygen, in 
consequence of which it decomposes water and ice, 
combining with the oxygen with such inten-ity as 
to uce heat and light, and setting fire to the 
hydrogen which is liberated. The result of the com- 
bustion of the metal is the alkali potassa, which is 
of the metal potassium. 


| dreary ; 


— 
From the Army and Navy Chronicle. 
JBXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


The following extracts from a letter from a gen- 
tleman on board the ship Relief, attached to the 
expedition, to a relative in this city, give some very 
interesting particulars of the voyage up to the time 
of its date—April 10, 1839. 

“We sailed from Rio de Janeiro, on the 19th 
December, for Orange Bay, in Tierra del Fuego, 

“with instructions to run a‘line of soundings down 
the coast of Patagonia. We had a delightful pas- 
sage, in sight of land almost the whole time. At 
Port St. Elena, we were so near the land as to see 
the llamas feeding on the sides of the hills. On 
the 2lst we were south of the sun. Christmas 
day was passed lat. 31 27 S.,lon.48 12. We 
had for dinner roast plover, partridges, and green 
pee afl cooked in France! About the first of 

| January we began to see albatros, and occasional- 
ly a seal. On the 19th January, we were off port 

Elena, and saw the llamas; it was a delightful 
day, and looked very tempting, but we could not 
land, not havipg leave. The country appears bar- 
ren, no large trees, but a ate vegetation. The 
whole coast of Patagonia has the same rough and 
flat a rance; no thick woods tobe seen, nor the 
least sign of inhabitants; the places called ports 
are uninhabited. 

“ On the 2lst January we made ~~ St. Diego, 
Staten Land, &c., and arrived at Success 
Bay, 60 named by Captain Cook. Here we an- 
chored, and went on shore. The appearance of 
the land about the Straits of Magellan was very 

barren and rugged rocks, mountains cov- 

ered with snow, &c. Good Success is a very plea- 
sant bay ; the hills are covered with trees, princi- 
pally beech, birch, and winter’s bark ; most beauti- 
tiful barberries, with yellow flowers like small 
roses; bush cranberries, and a great variety of 
heath-like shrubs. We went on shore armed to 
the teeth, but no natives were seen; several huts 
were found, and other signs of people having been 
there. The next morning, however, our attention 
was called by a shouting on shore, where we dis- 
covered the natives. he captain and some of 
the officers immediately landed. After dinner I 
went on shore, and saw about fifteen natives sitting 
round a fire with our men; they were tall, good- 
looking people, with nothing but a llama’s skin 
thrown over theirshoulders. They appeared to be 
a simple people, and very jealous, not allowing us 
to go in the direction we supposed their women 
and children were in. They were evidently Pata- 
gonians, being taller than the tallest of our men; 
they had bows and arrows, but no knives. Old 
iron was every thing to them, taking that in pre- 
ference to bread, meat, &c. Their food was fish, 
and shell-fish. They went off early in the after- 
noon, probably being on a visit to this ree. 

“Upon the whole I was much pleased with 
Good Success; the wood reminded me much of 
Brazil, the dead trees being covered with beauti- 
ful mosses, ferns, and small flowering plants, and 

ve me a very different opinion of Tierra del 

uego from what I had been led to expect from 

k 


8. 

* We lefi Good Success on the 23d January, and 
anchored on the 24th off New Island. The ap- 
pearance of the country all around us was mou - 
tainous and bleak, with occasional white patches 
of snow, which is probably the reason why this part 
of the world is considered to be nothing but a bar- 
ren, rocky place, destitute of vegetation; but it is 
quite the contrary. Upon landing at New Island, 
we found it covered with trees and shrubs, and 
beautiful flowers, lots of berries, such as bush cran- 
berries, a beautiful shrub, black currants, and two 
or three species of barberry, with a most delicious 
berry, in flavour between a raspberry and straw- 
berry. Here we found signs of inhabitants, but 
none were seen. A great many ducks were kill- 
ed, and a pair of geese; the female, a beautiful, 
snow white bird, was shot first, and the male would 
not quit her, but suffered himself to be killed also. 
Civilized man carries—I was going to sermonize, 
but it wont do. 

“ On the 27th we anchored off Hermit’s Island, 
where the vegetation is similar tu the other places 
visited; the scurvy grass abounds all along shore, 
and appears to be placed here for the benefit of poor 
Jack, who, by the way doesnot like it very well— 
probably from its name. 

“On the 15th we sailed again in search of 
Orange Bay, the charts of this part of the world not 
being very correct, and anchored in a beautiful 
harbour, where we were visited by a family in a 
canoe, consisting of two men, a woman with a 
baby, and a grown-up boy. They were all stark 
naked, except the old man who had a small piece 
of seal skin on his back, and the woman, who had 
a skin to wrap herself and child in; they carried 
a fire in the bottom of the canoe, the woman pad- 
dling, and doing all the labour. ‘The men came on 
board and were clothed, and a nice blanket was 
given the woman, who instantly wrapped the baby 
up in it. It was raining, and rather cold; the child 
was really pretty, and after it had been wrapped 
up and got warm, popped out its head and looked | 
toward us, smiling; the men would not allow the 
woman to get out of the canoe and wanted every 
thing for themselves. The captain took down 
some preserves for the child, but the woman began 
to cry, and tried to push the canoe from along 
side; after some persuasion, she tasted the pre- 
serves herself, and immediately devoured the 
whole, paper and all in which it was wrapped. 
These people were terribly frightened ata looking 
glass, pushing it away from them and coverin 
their face with their hands. Indeed it was piteous 
to see the horror or alarm they showed, as if it 
was supernatural. 

“The next morning we went on shore, and 
found the hut of our Indian friends; the women 
an children had run away, and were no doubt hid 
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broke out in the apothecary’s department. No 
damage wasdone. ‘The sun very seldom shone, 
and it rained nearly all the time. On the 18th we 
had a very disagreeable day—real Cape Horn 
weather—rain and sleet. We came in sight of 
Jand, wind blowing very hard, and breakers all 
around ws. The ‘lower rocks on one side uf us, 
looked teally terrific, the sea breaking entirely 
over the smallest, completely covering it with a 
white envelope, the spray flying off and looking 
like a thick snow etorm. We were ina very dan- 
srous position, but however reached Cape Novir 
Fsland, at. 54 15, lon. 74 20, and with three an- 
chors down hoped to hold on. . 

“Qn the morning of the 19th the wind blew 
harder yet, with occasional showers uf snow and 
hail. Noir Island looked as if some vegetation might 
be growing on it, but there was no prospect of land- 
ing; the shore was lined with breakers, and the 
spray in flying off made a beautiful appearance, look- 
ing likesmoke. Inthe evening, the wind increasing, 
another anchor was let go, making four anchors, 
out, and four hundred fathoms of chain cable—the 
four anchors weighing 11,700|bs. The 20th wasa 
dreary day, sleet and rain. In the night we parted 
two of our cables, and loet a bower and sheet an- 
chor. The ship dragged a considerable distance, 
and we felt somewhat alarmed, but the day dawned 
and found us safe. Nothing particular occurred 
next day. Toward night the wind blew up afresh, 
and it was feared another cable was gone. Pre- 
parations were eaeney made to get under 
way, and at nine o'clock we lay rolling and tossing, 
ignorant of what would take place. 

“ Toward 12 o'clock the ship began to drag, al- 
most right on the breakers; indeed nothing but 
horrible rocks, the water dashing and hissing over 
them, were to be seen in every direction ; the wa- 
ter began to break over usalso, and the wardroom, 
steerage, and berth deck were ankle deep. At 
last an order was given to slip the cables. A 
dead silence ensued for a few moments; then the 
sound of the axe cutting the stoppers, and a horri- 
ble clatter, a grumbling and grating sound as the 
chains flew through the hawse-holes, and all was 
hushed. The poor ship seemed to be aware that 
she was to remain without an anchor, as she quiv- 
ered and groaned, as the cables flew out, “ like™u 
thing of life.” In a short time we were clear otf 
the breakers, and all was quiet; the ship became 
easy, and the men recovered their cheerfulness. 
We lost all our anchors, and had to give up Useless 
Bay! Port Famine!! Breakneck Passage!!! the 
Milkyway! &c., and proceed to Valparaiso to pro- 
cure ground tackle. It is admitted by all hands, 
that we might go to sea twenty years, and not be 
in such a dangerous situation again. Since then 
_ had pleasant weather, growing warmer every 

a 

«April 14th—We fave now been three days 
off Valparaiso, and have succeeded in getting an- 
chors, and will probably get in to-night or to-morrow 
morning. We sent a boat in, but found no Ame- 
rican men of war here, Two boats immediately 
came off from the British sloop of war Fly, with 
an anchor and offer of services, which was very 
kind and polite. Our captain, however declined 
the offer, until he heard from shore. Our boat re- 
turned to day, having procured every thing neces- 
sary principally from the English stares.” 


From the Bermuda Royal Gazette. 
DIVING APPARATUS. 


An examination of the bottom, &c. of the Ame- 
rican brig Exchange, Capt. Brayton, which vessel 
we reported in our last Gazettee, as having got on 
the rocks to the northward of these Islands, on the 
night of the 5th ult., took place in the harbour of 
Hamilton, on Tuesday last. The machine used 
was “ Betheli’s Patent Diving Apparatus,” and the 
singularity of the invention attracted crowds of 
persons to witness its operation. : 

The person who went down on thia occasion was 
a shipwright of the name of Prattant—Mr. B. Oak- 
shoot, foreman of shipwrights of Her Majesty’s 
Dock Yard, Ireland Island, superintending. The 
attention of such of the spectators as were near the 
vessel was first directed to the clothing of the diver, 
who, when perfectly equipped for his submarine 
exploration, presented a most grotesque figure. 
He was encased in a double or treble suit of wool- 
lens, from his shoniders down to, and including, his 
feet; to preserve warmth; then came a pair of 
trowsers that covered his feet, and a jacket, the 
sleeves of which came tight to his wrists, made of 
indian rubber; the trowsers and jacket being se- 
cured firmly around the waist, by a padded iron 
girdle; on his feet were a pair of boots, each 
weighing eight pounds; on his back and breast he 
had two weights of about thirty pounds each, se- 
cured by straps; and over his head was a large 
helmet, made ‘of metal, resembling somewhat a 
human bust, that rested on his shoulders, back, 
and chest, and which afforded room within for a 
sufficient quantity of air. In the helmet there were 
glasses thbu h which the diver could plainly dis- 
cern any thin’ at the bottom of the sea; a tube, 
through which a constant supply of fresh air was 
received from above, and by which the used air 
escaped. ‘here was a large boat in attendance, 
in which were the force pump, and a derrick, (the 
latter of which being used to lift the diver from the 
bottom of the sea, for his own weight, and that put 
on him to keep him down, brought him to weigh 
about three hundred pounds) while Mr. Oakshoot 
and his assistants kept as nearly over the diver as 
possible, ready in case of accident to bring him up, 
which is done by a line attached to the girdle, and 
rove through the derrick; by this line also, signs 
are made by the diver, “ when all is right,” when 
more air is required, and when he wishes to be 
brought up. 

Prattant was lowered down under the stern o 
the brig, in about fourteen feet of water, where he 


in the woods, as dogs were barking at a short disg 
tance. The hut was in the form of a cone, made 
of sticks and covered with green weeds; in it we 
found fish hanging up in the smoke, plenty of shell- 
fish aid upon large green leaves ; the blanket, &c. 
we had given them, spread upon the grass. The men 
offered us fish, and when I began to collect plants, 
they leughed, and picked up grass and every thing 
that was at hand, and poured upon me with a great 
deal of humour, supposing, probably, that I was go- 
ing to eat the herbs. e saw some whales in 
this harbour, and found bones in some of the old 
abandoned huts. Their canoes were made of bark 
sewed together with a species of sea weed, and 
always have a fire in the bottom, which is covered 
with clay. , 

“In the afternoon we got under way, and arrived 
at Orange Bay early in the evening, having been 
obliged to seek it out by taking observations every 
day, and this day found we were ten or twelve 
miles south of it. Orange bay is a very good har- 
bour, large and commodious; plenty o wood and 
water, with abundance of ducks, geese, fish, &c. 
After the ship was securely moored, a light house 
was established on Burnt Island, to guide the rest 
of the squadron. It set in to rain, and continued 
with violent winds, for eight days, so as not to al- 
low any one to go on shore, except once to carry 

rovisions for the party in charge of the light- 
ouse. 

« The two schooners arrived on the 16th Febru- 
ary; and the Vincennes, Peacock, and Porpoise, 
on the 18th and 19th, from Rio Negro. Cap’. 
Wilkes ordered our ships to prepare for ses imme- 
diately, take all the scientific corps on board, and 
make a survey of Useless harbour; examine Port 
Famine, &c.. entering the Straits of Magellan 
through Cockburn Channel, and return again to 
Orange harbour. The two schooners, the Pea- 
cock and Porpoise, with Captain W., pong south, 
in search of the magnetic pole; the Vincennes to 
remain at Orange Bay. They all sailed on the 
25th February, and we on the 26th, and had a suc- 
cession of storms, with violent wind and rain, mak- 
ing very little progress toward our destination. 

e saw great numbers of albatros, giant and 
stormy petrels, &c.; and although we did not go 
round Cape Horn, we experienced all, the bad 
weather for which that part of the ocean is cele- 
brated. Our ship rolled and pitched so that it was 
almost impossible to sit at the table; some days 
every plate on it would be breken, coup and meat 
thrown into our fer ge At night we had to tie our- 
selves down in 

“On the 4th March, we were farther from Cock- 
burn’s channel than when we left Orange harbour, 


commenced his examination; afier being about 
twenty minutes under water, lhe was taken up 
from the lIurboard side under the stern, having 
completed his survey, the beat in attendance hav- 
ing tracked him round the vessel. Prattant then, 
through the Superintendent, Mr. Oakshoot, report- 
ed to the Surveyors and Agents of the vesscl, in 
substance as follows:—the bottom and main keel 
perfect ; the fulse kcel slightly ragged on the edges, 
and one piece of s'eathing of about eight feet, off 
the larboard side of the false keel. 

Prattant, it is said, can remain under water, 
should occasiun require it, for upwards of an hour, 
and by letting go the weights attached to his breast 
and back, and by putting his finger on the valve or 
escape pipe, he will immediately rise to the svur- 
face ; this mode of raising himself, however, is only 
adopted in extreme cases, the best way being to 
wait to be hauled up by the life line, which is at- 
‘tached to the girdle. 

_ From the Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium. 


CEDAR QUARRIES, 


“On asking a friend from Oswego, the other 
day, who used this term, what it meant, he infurms 
us that much of the cedar which comes from Lake 
Ontario is absolutely dug out of the soil. On 
some of the islands in that lake, which furnish 
great quantities of that valuable timber, there has 
not been growing a single tree for many years. 
Generation has apparently succeeded generation of 
this timber, and fallen, and been successively 
covered with earth, and is now dug out for rail 
roads, fence-posts, &c. in a perfectly sound state.” 

The above is from the Cultivator. Persons who 
have been on the island have stated to us similar 
facts. We believe, however, the quarries are get- 
ting exhausted of their most valuable mineral—the 
red cedar, or that it is so deeply imbedded that the 
labour of excavation is not sufficiently rewarded. 
During this season nearly all the cedar importa- 
tions have been of the while species. We have 
heard it stated that on some of the islands—the 
Ducks and Pigeons for instance, at the northeast- 
ern termination of the lake—there are subterrane- 
an passages pervading their whole area. That the 
roof or exterior surface, seems to be composed of 
agglomerated earth matted together by roots of 
trees which rest upon it and have covered it with 
a thick growth of timber. The vaulted passage 
or dens below are filled with cedar logs lying in 
every variety of p sition, and which no doubt for- 
merly, like the rafters of a house, gave support to 
the superincumbent mass. m the accounts we 
have had, there are more wonderful labyrinths con- 


on the 26th February. On the 13th March we | 


were on a lee shore, in great danger, and a fire 


structed by Nature on Lake Ontario, than that of 
old upon the banks of Lake Merris. 


_ From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


ANNUAL EXAMINATION 
At the Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb 


We had the pleasure of attending, on Tuesday 
of last week, the annual examination of the pupils | 
of the New York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deafand Dumb. This, as the closing scene of 
the present term, was to be ed asa test of 
their diligence and proficiency through the year. 
Ot the exteut and variety of her public charities, 
New. York may well be proud. She has located in 
and around her metropolis, an asylum for every 
class of the suffering and unfortunate; and the’ 
stranger from abroad cannot spend an hour that | 
will better repay him than in visiting these various | 


institutions. ‘The labours: of a few, in years gone | with exercises upon the etymology of languege— 


by, who devoted themselves to their philanthropic | 
work almost without aid or sympathy, are now ap-| 
reciated and honoured by a more discerning pu 
ic sentiment. The munificence of legislative 
bounty is never more nobly — than in in- 
structing and blessing the unfortunate and igno- 
rant. Some of the results of this wise expenditure 
we had the pleasure of observing in the examina- 
tion alluded to. 

There were present on this occasion the Board of 
Directors, the Hon. J. C. Spencer, Secretary of 
State, and Superintendent of common schools, with 
several other gentlemen of distinction, among 
whom were the Rev. Dr. Nott, and Professor Pot- 
ter, of Union College, Schenectady, Mr. Weed, the 
well known editor of the Albany Evening Journal, 
and Mr. Morris, the son-in-law of Mr. Spencer, who 
were appointed a board of visiters to examine the 
pupils. We know that we speak the feelings of 
these gentlemen when we say that the exercises 
throughout were deeply interesting, and of such a 
character as to afford ample proof that the institu- 
tion, under its present able management, is conti- 
nuing to secnre the important objects of its organi- 
zation. ‘Those who do not know the difficulties to 
be encountered and overcome, and the vast respon- 
sibilities involved in sustaining the existence and 
usefulness of such an institution, are not prepared 
to appreciate duly, either the importance or success 
of its operations. ‘To them the whole progress 
seems to be carried forward by an impulse of its 
own, a, sufficient momentum generated somehow 
in the past, and self-sustained for the future. But 
by such there is much unseen and unconsidered. 

here are a thousand and one obstacles to be sur- 
mounted at the outset, merely as prefatory to the 
work of instructing and enlightening—the more 
specific province of the institution. 

Even when the deaf and dumb, after many un- 
successful inquiries, are at length one by one dis- 
covered, there are prejudices and scruples existing 
in the minds of parents and guardians, which no- 
thing but the utmost caution and addrese can re- 
move. Then there is the natural reluctance, so 
universal, to part with a child, who from such help-' 
lessness has always been peculiarly dependant upon 
care and kindness. Its very seclusion from the 
common medium of communicating ¢ts feelings 
and wants, its isolated and lonely state of being, 
except as the first instincts of nature give it a 
scanty and mute language, render it an object of 
the dee solicitude, and often a blind attach- 
ment. yond these causes there are others less 
creditable, which act with more or less weight to 
prevent confidence in the only rational or practica- 
ble plan of instruction. These are found to exist 
in the selfishness of those parents, who are not 
willing to sacrifice the little service which the 
child may render by the work of his hands, to the 
infinitely greater good of his education ; or in the 
ignorance which looks upon him in his unfortunate 
deprivation, as beyond all the accesses of improve- 
ment, and would condemn him to a life of mental 
imbecility, little better than idiocy. To combat 
objections like these, and of a kindred nature, to 
show to selfishness its wrong, to ignorance its 
blindness, and to all the better way, is a work re- 
quiring no ordinary wisdom and perseverance. 

All this is necessary before the deaf mute can be 
brought under thoge influences which are to make 
him an intelligent and thinking being. This is but 
the first stage in his progress. When he comes to 
the institution, he is but an infant in all that relates 
to mental and moral consciousness. ‘The simplest 
processes of Nature, with which others grow up in 
fainiliarity from childhood, are to him inexplicable, 
if not fearful mysteries. The operations of the ele- 
ments are viewed either with stupid apathy or a 
vague and often oppressive sense of danger. The 
world within, the mind, which is thus imprisoned 
and darkened, aside from the instinctive promptings 
of nature, is all a blank. And upon the subject of 
religion, either natural or revealed, whatever met- 
aphysical speculations some writers may entertain, 
it is ceitain that the whole system of truth and 
grace which we call Christianity, is to the deaf 
mute a sealed and hidden thing. Hence, in the 
great duties of life, the responsibilities of moral 
agency, he has no light and no guide. Fromall this 
depth of darkness, in mind and heart, he is to be 
elevated to the dignity of rational existence. The 
course of training employed in the accomplishment 
of this object is in its progress and Results most 
astonis!:ing and complete. Its success we had 
abundant opportunity of testing during the exami- 
nation just closed. 

The gentlemen present assembled in the chapel 
of the institution, a Jarge and convenient room, at 
about one o’clock. The classes were introduced 
successively, and took their stations at the slates 
placed round the walls of the room. 

The examination of each class, after a statement 
made by the principal of all important particulars 
relative to age, temperament, period of residence 
in the institution, and sometines of personal history, 
was conducted by its own teacher. The pupils 
who entered last fall, now taught in two divisions, 
from the difference in the rapidity of their progress, 
were the first brought in for examination. The 
smaller division, taught by a deaf mute monitor, 
himself a graduate of the institution, though inferi- 
or to the second in intelligence and proficiency, 
have by no means passed an unprofitable year. 
Both exhibited a knowledge of an extensive voca- 
bulary of words, the nomenclature of common ob- 
jects and actions, and an acquaintance with the 
more simple principles of construction and combi- 
nation. ‘They wrote with ease and much accuracy 
such sentences as the following: “ A man held a 
horse by the bridle.” “A boy writes on the slate 
with a crayon,” &c. The next two classes intro- 
duced in succession, baving been under instruction 
generally from two to three years, were carried 
through a variety of interesting exercises in the 
construction of written language, from the simple 
to the more difficult and complicated forms of ex- 
pression—and sustained their examination with 
much credit to themselves and their teachers. The 
fifth was a class of pupils a little more advanced, 
having been under instruction most of them for 
three years. They oe a very satisfactory exa- 
mination, from a small geograpliy of Olney’s, which 
has been their textbook for the year past. 

The two classes next introduced, composed of 
pupils of three or four years standing, were exa- 
mined upon Goodrich’s History of the United 
States, an easy compilation of historical incidents, 
chiefly in relation to the war of the revolution. It 
should be remarked, that in the selection of a text 
book for any of the classes, the ultimate reference 
is not so much to the nature of the facts to be stor- 
ed in the memory, as to the best means of impressing 
upon the mind of the pupil, by repeated illustra- 
tions and examples, the most common and impor- 
tant rules of collocation and syntax. I[n both these 
particulars, however, the classes of which we are 
now speaking exhibited an aptness and proficiency 
which were highly gratifying and praiseworthy. 
It would be interesting to give the particulars of 
their examination in detail but we cannot well 
stop to do it. 

The last two classes of popile, the oldest in the 
institution, most of them of six years standing, had 
used as a text book Olney’s History of the United 
Statcs, a book prepared for the use of the higher 
classes in common schools. As in the other class- 
es, however, the mere facts committed to memory 
constituted but a small portion of the actual in- 
struction communicated in connection, and through 
this medium. Both classes appeared to great ad- 
vantage—but the one under the immediate charge 
of Mr. Cary, which will be remembered for the in- 
terest excited by a few of its members during the 
public exhibition in May last, at the Chatham street 
Chapel, for the amount of their attainments, and 


justice, itgwould be necessary to furnish entire in 


the manner in which they acquitted themselves | 
throughout, deserves a more distinyuished notice. 
After taking their plac«s at the slaics, they were 
asked to select for themselves from memory, some 
early incident in the history of Massachusetts, and 
write it out in their own language. To do them 


this article the paragraph which each produced. 
We can only say that, united to great readiness 
and accuracy in the memory of facts, they display- 
ed a precise and varied knowledge of terms and 
modes of construction truly surprising. 

At the suggestion of Professor Potter, they were 
next required to select and narrate an incident from 
the French and Indian war, which they did with 
the same readiness and felicity. Mr. Cary also ex- 
hibited a number of manuscript copy books, filled 


explanatory of the various modifications in deriva- 
tive language from the use of English, Roman and 
Greek prefixes and affixes. The pupils themselves 
gave several interesting illustrations of the useful- 
ness of this part of their studies, and their own at- 
tainments in this branch of philology. This class 
was viewed with peculiar attention, as contrastin 
so favourably for itself the condition of the educat 
with the uneducated deaf mute. The natural bar- 
rier which shuts them out from communion with 
the world is thus removed, by placing in their pos- 
session and use the common medium of fellowship 
and intercourse. And while the mind has been 


thfis stored and furnished with the elements of use- | and 


ful knowledge and a foundation for self-improve- 
ment hereafter, the moral powers have been 
brought into active exercise, and furnished with the 


great principles of truth and the motives to obedi- | 


ence and love. 

The whole course of administration pursued for 
several years past, whether in the system of in- 
struction, or in measures of more general supervi- 
sion, has been most fortunate for the institution. 
Mr. Peet, the able and accomplished principal is 
too well known to need an introduction here. He 
has been too wise to exhaust Mis time and energies 
in theoretical speculations or useless experiments, 
although whenever such topics have come up for 
consideration, they have been ably and philosophi- 
cally discussed. The spirit of concentrated effort 
has been to impart to the pupil by a steady, practi- 
cal, and systematic course, a knowledge of the 
great principles of our language ; and this effort, as 
we have remarked, has been abundantly successful. 

After the examination was closed, the board and 
gentlemen present proceeded to visit the shops 
connected with the institution, to which the pupils 
had retired before them. These form an important 
auxiliary in the preparation of the deaf mute for 
the employments of active life. Having completed 
this survey, and the board having transacted its of- 
ficial business, all were again assembled to view 
the distribution of the prizes which Mr. Spencer 
had prepared toaward. As a token of high com- 
mendation, the whole of the advanced class, whose 
term of residence in the institution, as fixed by le- 
— enactment, had expired, were re-selected 

or the ensuing year. Premiums of books were 
given to two or three from each class, whose pro- 
ficiency and correct deportment were found most 
deserving, and the names of others were mention- 
ed who were thought worthy of being held up to 
especial commendation. 

After this ceremony the Secretary addressed to 
the pupils several complimentary and friendly re- 
marks, which were interpreted to them by Mr. 
Peet. He then edded a brief address to the prin- 
cipal and professors, which was communicated to 
the pupils by signs, expressive of his high sense of 
the fidelity and skill with which they had dis- 
charged their respective duties. 

We think it most fortunate for the interests of 
common schools and genera! education in this State, 
that a man of such enlarged views, sound judg- 
ment, and liberal feelings, as John C. Spencer, is 
placed at the head of this department. He should 
be styled the Minister of public Instruction. The 
exercises were closed by a prayer in the sign lan- 
guage, by Mr. Peet, and we left, as we believe all 

resent did, with increased interest and confidence 
in the operations and success of the institution. , 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia is certainly, in appearance, the 
most wealthy and improving city in the Union. It 
is well built, and ornamented with magnificent 
public edifices of white marble ; indeed, there is a 
great show of this material throughout the whole 
town, all the flights of the steps to the doors, door 
lintels and window sills being very generally com- 
posed of this material. ‘I'he exterior of the houses, 
as well as the side pavement, are kept remarkably 
clean ; and there is no intermixture of commerce, 
as there is at New York, the bustle of business be- 
ing confined to the Quays, and one or two streets 
adjoining the river side. 

The first idea that strikes you when you arrive 
at Philadelphia, is that it is Sunday; every thing 
is so qmiet, and there are so few people stirring; 
but by the time you have paraded half-a-dozen 
streets, you come to the conclusion that it is Satur- 
day, a8 that day is, generally speaking, a washing 
day. Philadelphia is so admirably supplied with 
water from the Schuylkill water works, that every 
house has it laid on from the attic to the basement, 
and all day long they wash windows, door, marble 
steps and pavements in front of the houses. Indeed, 
they have*so much water that they can afford to 
be liberal to passers by. One minute you have a 
shower bath from a negress, who is throwing 
water at the windows on the first floor; and the 
next you have to hop over a stream across the 
pavement, occasioned by some negro, who, rather 
than to go for a broom to sweep away any small 
portion of dust collected before his master’s door, 
brings out the’ leather hose, attached to the hy- 
drants, asthey term them here, and fizzes away 
with it till the stream has forced the dust into the 
gutter. 

Of course, fire has no chance in this city. In- 
deed, the two elements appear to have arranged 
that matter between them. Fire has the ascen- 
dancy in New York, while water reigns in Phila- 
delphia. If a fire does break out here, the house- 
keepers have not the fear of being burnt to death 
before them; for the water is poured out in such 
torrents, that the furniture is washed out of the 
windows, and all they have to |..ok fur is to escape 
from being drowned.—Marryatt’s Diary. 


REPELLANT QUALITIES OF CERTAIN CO. 
LOURS TO LIGHTNING. 


In the frequency of death by lightning in this 
country, the following may lead to important dis- 
it 59 of other means of protection besides iron 
rods : 

A paper was read before the London Electrical 
Society at their April sitting, by Captain John 
Arrowsmith, in which he details some new views 
in relation to the repellant qualities of certain 
colours to lightning, and the attractive force of 
others—which may possibly be a valuable disco- 
very. 

Captain Arrowsmith states that he has made 
thirty voyages, during which the vessels under his 
command had been ninety-eight different times 
within the vortex of the electric fluid, and that in 
no instance had jt come in contact with those parts 
of his masts and spars coloured with a black paint, 
made of lamp black and oil, and that the parts un- 
painted were often shivered to pieces by the light- 
ning. He was led to make the experiment from 


reading the singular effects of lightning upon pie | **3 


bald cattle and horses, the affinity of the fluid fur 
those parts of the streaks in the animals which 
were white, being remarkable. Captain A. further 
states, his practice had been to take in and furl his 
sails upon the approach of lightning to his vessel. 
We should like to know if any difference has ever 
been remarked in this country, in the liability of 
the black and white races to be struck by light- 
ning. The facts in relation to the inquiry would 
be worthy of note. 


Philovophy, The Bible, 


HILOMATHAN INSTITUTE.—A School for Young La- 
dws of the age of cleven and wpwards, at No. 220 Race 
street, below Seventh, fonting Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
“The course will embrace ancient and modern langusges, scicn- 
ces, aud literature, vesor O. G. Ebbeke, from Germany, 
will be associated with the Subscriber, and give the uestruction 
in German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
r car<-Geography iples of Grammar. 
Latin Grammar and Tutor, Latin Reader, History, The Buble 


and its Antiquities, 
Cie. Orat. against Cataline, My- 


Second Year.—Cor. Nepos. 
History, Greck Grammar, and Exereises, Al- 


Third Year.—Geometry, Virgil, Greck Reader, Cebes’ Tab- 
Extracts from lsocrates, The 
ourth Year.--Botany, Chemist Natural Philosophy, Poli- 
tieal Class Book, Cie de Officiis, Xen, Philos, Mental and Moral 


Note |. German, Spanish and Italian Classes will be 
furmed for those — wish to pursue the study of either or all of 
those languages, at an carly stage of the course, and a fifth year 
will be devoted to modern langu fur all who desire it, 

Note 2. Reading of Prose and try, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Com position and cultivatian of conversational talent, or faeilit 
in expressing the thoughts and feelings in good language. will | 
receive due attention, The above course, except 8 medern 
languages and penmanship, will be conducted by the subscriber 

will under the 

nmanship wi u the direction of G. W. Weollb 
one of the first and and most successful teachers of = 
an System in Philadelphia, ihe Carseat 


Stationary, &e. Modern lan and drawing the only extra. 
= limited number of pupile will be srevteod, 
The course here preseribed will be pursued, It is an ad- 
vanced one for young ladies, but not more so than the present 
state of education in the other sex demands, ages and 
Ma ties are prominent, because experience proves ibem to 
be the very best basis of mental discipline, and the best prepara- 
tive for literary acquisition and enjoyment. The great ery with 
many has been, ‘give us the practical; away with your dead 
languages,’ But until we are certain we have something better, 
it is wise to walk in the footsteps of the past. And indved it 
could be easily shown that a course of study, in which languages 
ind mathema’i¢s constitute a principal part, is eminently . 
tical, and especially so for the female sex. J. H. AGNEW, 
References.--Rev. C.C. Cuyler, D. D; Rev. J. MeDowell, 
D.D.; Rev. A: Barnes; T. T. Waterman; J. L. Grant; Rev. 
G. W. Bethune, D.D.; G. W. Fubes, Esq.; M 
L. Harwood, -3 J. Roset, 


tcher, Esq.; J. Pit-- 


HE MISSES BIRNIE’S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA. 
T DIES.—This School is pleasantly situated ina beckenes 
neig’ miles from Baltimore, on tlic read 

ing from Westmineter to Emmitsbu hear 
Carroll Co., Maryland, 
“he branches tau are Orthogra Readi i 
rn History ments atural Phi ing Che- 
mistry, Botany, and Astronomy. 
‘The year is divided into two sessions of twenty-two weeks’ 
the first Wednesday in May 
secund on t rat in Novem . 
of popile te y in ‘mber, ‘The number 
Terms,---Tuition in the above branches, with Needle. 


work, fur pupils under 12 years of a Session 
For pupils over years of per - 
Boarding, including bed, b.dding, light, fuel, &e. per 
The above charges payable in advance, each session. . 
Music, per session, - - - - : - ° - 20 00 
Use of Piano, do. - - ° - 200 
Drawing and Painting, persession, - - -1000 
Books and Stationary, Music, and Drawing materials, 


the retail prices, 
Pupils may be entered at any period. But no one will be 
qulvel for less than one session. A notice of three months will 
be required previous to the removal of a pupil. . 
References.—Rev. Dr. Johns; Rev. J. G. H ; 
J. Breckinridge, D.D.; Rev. J. C. Backus, 
J. P. Carter, New Windsor, F. 8. Key, Esq., Washington, D.C, 
Dr J. dunapolis, H. Potts, Esq, reder ick, 
aug t 


Writing Fluids from the 
v manufacturers, viz. Stephen's |i 
dark blue, eee, and changeable fluids, in yee 
ties; Arnold's do, du. do. Windie’s do, do. do. do.; Felt's 
American Fluid, (black); all kinds of Ameriean black and 
Ink ; French Carmine Ink, a brilliant article; Walkden, and 
Walkden & Terry’s Ink Powder ; Maynard & Noyes & Long- 
worth’s do, do, For sale by HOGAN & THOMPSO <, 
at their 4 
street, Philadelphia. aes 


EW BOOKS.—Books recently published, and fi ! 
Whetham, 144 Cheenut ‘street, Philadelphia, 


United States, by F. L. Hawks, D.D. Selections fi erman 
B. B. Edwards and E. A. Park, The 
Christian Youth’s Rook and Manual for Young Communicants, 


temof Theology for Children, by Rev. John Todd. 18: - 
ton’s Pleasures of Personal icligion, i8mo. Mrs. siete 
for Scandal, 18mo. Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches of 
Statesinen who flourished in the time of George the Fourth, 3 
vols. The Young Lady’s Home, by Mrs. Louisa C. Tuthi l, 
12mo. The Family at Heathersdale, or the Lufluence of Chris- 
of Physiology, with an Appen- 
Diary in Santen, 

Also, just reeeived, the following valuable Englis 
Gill’s Body of Divinity, 2 vols, Bishe 
1 vol. 8vo, Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, i vol. royal 8vo, 
Ellis’ History of Mada ar, 2 vols, Warburton’s Divine Le- 
ee 2vols. Edwards on the Will, Luther on the Galatians, 

sine 2treet Lectures, Calvin’s Institutes translated into Eng- 
lish, 2 vols. 8vo, aug 10 
ARCKII MEDULLA.—For Sale by Hogan & Thomp- 

(i No. 30 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, a few enpice ol 
this rare work, Johannis Marckii Christiane Theologie Me- 
dulla Didactica—Elentica, ex majore opere, secundum ejus 
expresza. First Amesican Edition, 


TAMMERING CURED.—Dr. Comstock’s Vocal Gy - 
sium and Lyceum for Elocution, Philadelphia. This Ineti- 
tution is — from the first of September till the last of June— 
during July and August there is a vacation. All desirous of in- 
struction, either for the cure of Stammering, Lisping, or im- 
provement in Elocution, may learn the conditions of 

vo. 100 Arch street, Philac i 

ree iladeiphia, Comstock’s P i 
07> Dr. Comstock’s Remarks on Stammering, avd the nume- 
rous recommendations which has obtained of Tis System of Vo- 
cal Gymnastics, are appended to his Circular, which shall be 
sent to any one who may wish to learn more upon the subject of 

his Institution. aug 3—3t* 


GENTS WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, to sell by 

_ subscription, the following valuable books :— Com pre- 
hensive Commentary, 6 vols. 8vo. Encyclopedia of Relignous 
Knowledge, 1 vol. 8vo, The Polyglott or Family Bible, 1 vol. 
8vo. Bush’s Seripture lilustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, A History of 
the Church, by Rev, Charles A. Goodrich, 1 vol. 8vo. Lives of 
the Presidents of the United States, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Clergymen out of health, youn ae wishing to travel 
and any wishing employment, will find this a pleasant and pro- 
fitable business, The most favourable terms offered. Appli- 
cations, by mail or otherwise, will reeeive immediate attic ntion. 


tleboro’ Ty hie Compan 
july 20—eow6m Vesment. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Metro 


litan Pulpit; or 

Sketches of the most Fopular Preachers in on. By 
the author of Random Recoliections, ke. ‘The Characters of 
Schiller, by Mrs. Ellet. Birds and Flowers, and other 
Country thin by Mary Howitt. ‘Transplanted Flowers; or 
Memoirs of Mrs. ns daughter of John Jacob Astor, Esq., 
and the Duchess De Broglic, daughter of Madam De Stael, 
With an Appendix, by Robert Baird. Contributions to the Ee- 
clesiastical History of the United States, by Francis L. Hawks, 
D.D. vol. 2. Sermons by the late Rev. Edward D, Griffin. D.D. 
to which is prefixed a memoir of his life, by Wm. B. Sprague, 


D.D.2 vols, The Christian Youth's Book, by Dr. Brow 
Just received and for sale by H. PENEING. 
_ june 29 134 Chesnut street. 


RIDESBURG, PHILADELPHIA COUNTY.—The Rev. 
John Mason and Alfred J. Perkins, assisted by a compe- 
tent ‘Teacher of Modern Languages and of Music, have estab- 
lished a school fur the education of boys, at Bridesburg, Phila- 
delphia County, ‘The location, on the Delaware river, five 
miles above Philadelphia, is ina pleasant and healthy neigh- 
bourhood. The houses and nds, belonging to the establish- 
ment, are spacious and in complete order ; affur ding every com- 
fort that ean be requir d, and entirely removed from all dissipa- 
tion and vice, Nu expense has been spared in procuring a 
situation in the highest degree d-sirable, 

The school was opened on the first inst., and will be composed 
of no more boys than can live with comfort in the mansion house, | 
with the family of the Principals of the School. Every boy 
will be regarded as rer of the family. The government 
of the School will be Entirely domestic and parental. 

The plan of the School embraces a thorough development of 
the moral, intellectual, and social character. 

The moral discipline of the Schuol will be regarded as of pri- 
importance. 

A the pupil has become familiar with the rudiments of a 
thorough English Education, his time will be chiefly devoted 
to the study of the Mathematics, and the Greck and Latin lan- 


guages. 

The Modern Lan together with Music, both vocal and 
instrumental, and such physical exercises as may ‘tend to 
torm the manners of gentlemen, will be pursued as reereations, 
not being allowed vo infringe on the regular hours of study and 
recitation, 

It will be the constant aim of the Principals of the Sehool to 
prepare the pupils, whose education may be committed to their 
care, to enter any circles of society, the different dvpartments 
of business, or the Colk ges fur which they may be intended. 

The expenses of the School will be, for the summer term, of 
four — commencing June first, one hundred and twenty” 
dollars ; and for the winter term, of six months, commencing on 
the first of November, one hund and cighty dojiars. This 
amount covermg all ex a, with none of the customary extra 
charges; and invariably to be paid in advanee. 
| JOHN M 


ASON, 
ALFRED J. PERKINS. 

Parents or Guardians who are not known to either of the 
Principals, and who may wish for further infurmation coneern- 
ing this School, are permitted to refer to 

‘the faculty of Yale College, from whom Mr. Perkina has a 
fulland strong recommendation, as inevery way qualified to 
conduct such an establishment. 

‘lu Professor Albert B. Dodd, of Princeton College. 

In Philadelphia, to A. Dallas Bache, President of Girard 
Cullege ; Protessor Veihake, and Professor Park, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Jacob Randolph; Dr. Franklin 
Bache ; Dr. George McClellan; Matthew Newkirk, Robert A, 
— James Bruen, Samuel H. Perkims, and W, J. Duane, 

At ae to Captain G. D. Ramsay, of United States 
Army, Alfred Jenks, C. W. Morris, and Authony Newbold, 


uires, 
videsburg, May 1, 1839. june 1—¢f 


OUNT HOLLY SEMINARY—New Jersey, Boarding 
School for Boys, eighteen miles JromPhiladelphia, and six 
miles from Burlington, 

This institution has been in suecessful operation for five years 
under the direetionof J. & C.Plotts, Prine:pals and Proprietors. 
The number of boarders is limited to thirty, who live with the 
a ye, eat with them at the same table, and are constant! 
with t in their sleeping and waking bours—their study me | 
their recreation, ‘The course of studies embraces the aneient 
and modern languagts, im connexion with the Commercial, 
Seientifice, and Mathematical branches, The expense for the 
above course is £250 quarterly in advance. 
Music, Drawing, bed bedding, &e. extra. There are two ees- 
sions »n a year divided into twenty-two weeks each, the one 


Publication have recently published the tuiiowing: viz. 


Christian Consistency ; or the Connexion between Experimene | extablix 


tal and Practical Relgion: designed for young Christians, By 
the Rev. C. Mannering. First American, from the last London 

edition. 238 18m0, Price forty-five ecnts, 
Tract No. 4 —Claims of the Gospel Ministry to an cen 
pet hun- 


WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the 


commencing on the first of May, and the other on the first of 


Now mber, 

Ihe proprietors would also inform the public that they have 
hed a seminary tor young ladies, in the same village, about 
® quarter of a mile from the boy's school, under the direction of 
Miss Catharine Beatty ; terms $180 per annom, payable quar- 
terly im advance. Music, Drawing, Ancientor Modern lan- 
guages, £10 a quarterextra. Also and beddingrxtra. We 
ean now recommend our seminary with confidence to parents or 


ros Price four cents, or two dollars and fifty cents 
dre 
june 


pi ‘orner of Seventh and George streets, Phi | 


rdians, desirous of sending their sons or daughters to a 
| and secure place of education, 
June 29 J. & C. PLOTTS. 


Terms.—106 duilars a year. This includes the Clase Books, 


of Ecclesiastical Contributions, Protestant Episcopal Church 


by W. C. Brownlee, D. D. Truth Made Simple, being a Sys — 
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Exq.; M. Newkirk, Esq.; Rev. J. Hardenburg. D.D.; Rev. The- 
mas Hoge; Martin Thayer, Esq.; Thos, F 
man, Esq.; James Bruen, Esq. aug 10 
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CONSISTENCY.—The Preshyterian Board of | 
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